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ILLUSTRATED WiTH SIX THOUSAND ENCRAVINCS AND MAPS. 
COMPLETE IN 8IXTEKN ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


presents a panoramic view of al human knowledge, as it exists at the present moment. It contains an 
inexhaustibie funo« f xc ‘urate and practical infurmaticn un every subjec’, embrac pg Art and science in 
all tn+ir oranches, including: 


MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, PHILOSOPHY. 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, ¥LE ANY. 
ZoOLUGY LIGHT icaT a LECTRICITY. 
BIOGRAPHY, HIsToRY. G ®OGKAPHY, AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, aw. MEDICINE, 
THEOLOGY, VAINTING, Mvsic SCL LPTURE, 
DRAWING, ENGKAVING, Mosalc, EDUCATION. 
LA‘. GUAGE, LITERATURE, ENGINGFRING, MINING, 
METALIURGY, TRADES, (NVENTIONS. POLI‘ ICs, 
PRODUCi8, POLITICAL KCONOMY, Gov &RNMENTS, FINANCE, 
KXPORTS, IMPORTS, 


The ARMIES, * AVIes. and MILITARY ENGINES of al! ages, 
Allthe INDUSTRIAL AKTS and the | HINGS OF COMMON LIFE, 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE and GENEKAL LITERATURE 

THE AMERICAN CYC! OPASDIA 18 prepare? by men who bold the f remost rank in science and liter. 
ature. It 8 «dited by men ‘ong ex erenced in cyc! pwe:ia making and it is pron unceo be distin. 
gui-ne’ meo and leading rev'ews tv be toe dest work of the sind ip the worid. ach volume contains 
a listof 'eading c otribut rs, with the articles c ntrinutea. which voucn fer their accuracy. It 
eschews a | expressions of opiol non coatr:-verted p ints f science, chilosupby. religion, ar o politics; 
it aims at an accurate representation of facts ano institutions, of the resu ts of physical r-search ot 
the prominent events in the wistory of the world, of them st sigoificant pr ductions of literature and 
art und of tne ce erates indivitusls wh se na ves have become associated with the conspicuous 
phen mena f their »g+ - doing justice to all men. a!l creeds, all sections. 

In this greut w rk, which fur porp ses of reference ts more va/urble than a thousend volumes, al! cen 
obtaro the means of informing themselves on every subject in whico they mez be intsreste!, thus 
gaining kcowledge and i evs that will dtrectly ¢ piribute to their bus:ness or cr fessional success. 

A saving of ten cents per aay from tuxurtes ur frivulities would buy a complete set of tne Cyclopedia 





LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Scholars, on every Subject. 


- a™ comb order, thereby securing “a library of universal information ” with but littl. 
t . 

The publishers would respectfully inform the public that this work is sold only by them 
avd ther agents, and in no cute ut le-s than the prices printed on this card, 


From Rev. JAMES STRONC, D.D., Editor of the Cyclopzedia of 
Biblical Literature. 

“The first edition of the AMERICsN CYCLOPADIA was & Very corvenient work. and more 
compl+te for American readers than ary other: but ths preatiy surpusses tt. The articles 
n«ve al: been re-written, and then subjected to the rort r-gorous eriticiem, the effect ct which 
is sb wo in their clenrpees. comprehension ano c -ndensati n of statement. 

he vocabulary is particulur'y riey m 4 mericen bi graphy, p pulur science, »na all those 

subjects that ar- ost interesting to the masse of readers ‘Ibe style ts simple, transparent 
and chaste, avd the tofurmation is all of the must practical character.” 

4 fuily concur in Kev, Dr. Strong's commendation of APP: ETON’8 AMERICAN CYCLO- 


EDWARD BRIGHT, D. D., Editor of the New York Examiner. 
DANI¥L CURRY, D.D., Editor of the Christian advocate and Journal. 
8.1. PRtmé, D.D., Editor of the New York Observer. 

HENRY M. FIELD, D.D.. Editor of the New York Evangelist. 


From Rev. Dr. Potter, President Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 


“ APPLETON'S CYCLOPADIA is certuinly a work « f very rare merit, even amorg its own 
class. It's withouta peerf rthe wants of the Americen scholar. itis the boon of the poor 
tcholar, whe with tt alo. e has an extensive and reliuble ibrary.” 


I cordially c -ncur in the above. HO RATIO POTTER, Bishop of New York. 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


* For all ordinery puro ses the AMFRICAN CYC!OPADIA ts *ithout a superior. It is a work which 
every msn wh: is bringing up a fami ysh ud have forthe use of his b ssand girls, It isa whole 
library in itseif—not of fiction, but of s und informaci. pn in every department of human knowledge.” 


From Rev. T. J. CONANT, D:D. 


“Tam thorougbly acquainted with the AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. b th in the cld and new editions, 
and 1 cummend it as cuntaining more of valuable inf. rmativn than any« ther w rk of che same compass.” 


From Rev. T, DE WITT TALMACE, D.D. 


“ Never was more scaly vepatte information packed in the tame space, so available for ready 


reference and immediate u 
From LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


*“ Appletons’ ‘New American ‘ yc! pedis’ is no longer new. Having been in use for e 8 
and having been suopleme:ted by egbt r ten additioral volumes it i Dow petal neg oad oo 
market, and the pab is! ers sre bringing out its success r,*The American Crel pe tia,’ ex mpleted in 
sixteen volumes, Ac mp-rison of sumo «+ these v-iumes with the c rresp 1 ding vo umes «f the 
former series sh -wa that they ase subs‘ar tially a new werk, ano not merely # new edition, IT wall not 
undertake to describe te changer—huw much bas heen done by+ missi n+ Fr be eondensati: ». anc how 
mucn by theintr auction of pew matter, Yet | muy say that the scientific articles represent science 
Det as it was fi teen ye-:sag% but es it is to-day; that the nis orical artic'es give us what these luter 
yeurs have agded t» tne world’s bist) ry—t» the un “ent, by exploratt ns ard excavat ons, as ell as to 
the modern, by the presress of events; and that in biography. while some ob-cure names have been 
dropped te make rowm for names that have recently become in any way conspicu: us, there has been 
morec ndensati n«f tacts and dutes, and jess Characterization.” 


The Cost of the American Cyclopedia to the Publishers. exclusive of paper, printing, and binding, 
exceeds $500,000. 


THE COST TO PURCHASERS IS LESS THAN | CENT PER PACE. 
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$5 00, LEATHER, 
7 00| HALF KUSSTA, 
.10.W| FULL TURKEY “ 








CLOTH per vo 
HaiF TURKEY, “ 


per vol Nbonccccdibeebtconecsecobeons $6.00 
FULL Kussia,' “ ; ; 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 549 and 561 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Specimen Pages Sent on Application. 





FURS FURS. 


The Undersigned bas remved hie Fur Store to 
868 Browd wav, between tith and Mth 8ts., where he 
wi'! lengthen Sea! sacques er’ her with ~eal, O:ter. 

weaver, -r aoy other trimmings, nd alter the 
shape to tne Latest sty'es ut m derate orices. Seal 
bacques ano Silk Circu ars, fur tired, f riless thao 
any bh us-sio the city. M. MAHLER, #538 Broadway. 


OVERCOATS AND 
BUSINESS SUITS, 


ALL THE LEADING SIrYLES, AT 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Boys’ Clothing 
(FROM 2 TO 18 YEARS.) 
Attractive Styles and Low Prices. 


WADE S COMMING 


8th Avenue and 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 








And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sect vy mail. A0 cents per ounce. Adoress 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC &CO. 
469 BROADWAY. New York. 


Postage Stampe acceoted 48 Money. 


Brussels Carvets 


BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 














Bb ve PATENT FOUT 
POWER MACHINERY. 


cifferent crehiues with AT RETAIL. 
| wich Builders, Caonet) 4 LARGE STOCK OF RODY BRUSSELS CAR 
land Joboers tn miseelivne ng | BETS ul THK Best QUALITY AT THE LOW 


PRICE OF $1.23 PER YARD. 


Superfine Ingrain Carpets 


At the Low Price of 75c. Per Yard. 


CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 Canal =t., through to 31 Howard ™t. 


THE HOME LIGHT OIL 


is the best burning of! ever made, It cannot 
exvlode, as it sts ods a fire test of 10 degrees. 


kh. B. RICCS, Sole Mi’f’r. 


WwW TK can compete an! © QUAL- 
iTY AND PRICE with st-om 
D werman facturing, 
will nd Machines ON 
TRIAL if desired. 
Say where you rena -h sand 
se’ a for Cuts Ogue #nd prices. 
W ¥.& JOHN BARNES, Ri ck- 
ford, Winneb go Co. lil. 











AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fres gods 


haf tbe usua erst. Best plan 
ea Club Agents ap. large 


d‘rect fr m the importers at 
buyers. All express charges 
paid. Quality guaranteed. New terme free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 150 Frort St., New York. 
P. O. Box 4235. 3 and 33 Vesey St, N. ¥. 


5O Yew Style Cards Gold Rorder, Chromo, Motto.ete DEVOK’S 
t 


beme 'nG id.We, “ter ara Co. Cerne oviia ¢ B eo « . 
———|-Brilliant Oil- 
i? 














Those answering an Advertisement Reco mmendec for safety by Fire Commssioners 


will confer a favor upon the Adverse | chiefs ot Fire Departa ents and Insur nce C. .’s 





tiser and the Publi r by stating | ceveraliy. Free from al! tauits ip burt tng. 1H 
that they saw the advertisemeut ip | DKEVOE MANUFACTCURIN .. SOLE PRoPRI- 
the Christian Union. ETORS, 80 BEAVEK STREET, N. Y. 


THE TRIBUNE. 


Postage Free in the United States 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year... .... 
SH#MI WEEKLY 'RIBUNE, | year. 





F-vecupi g, i vear.to ne Post Office. ....... © bbésboce . 410 
Tene Furi 'y ar, te one P st ( fice, and ore fr py Ne: | 28 10 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE.- One evpy, 1 yeur...820)| WEEKLY TRIBUNE.—Ten c pies, lye r.$14 00 
bad - Fivecop es. | year 8 25 - ” ‘Twe: tyvcep es,! year 2 0) 
Aby number of copies above 20 at the seme rate. Additinns to clubs may be mude atany time. Kemit 
by P.O. order or in registered letter. 


PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS SENDING LOCAL CLUBS: 


For a Club of 5 Weeklies.—Anv five TRIBUNE NoVELS. 

For a Cinb ot 10 Weeklies.- An extrac py of THE WEEKLY, or a copy of the Greeley Memorial 

vouume ‘rec ‘h erant eght of THE TRIBUNE N :vels 

Fer a Club of 20 Weeklies, THE ~EMI WeEKLY TRIBUNE, or one extra WEEKLY, and either 
Mr. Greeley’ * P_litiea! Keon my.” or” What Lin w of Farming ”* (#1.50 each »t reta!). 

For a Club of 30 Weeklies. THe Seni-WEeKLY TRIBUNE, and avy e'gbt of THE TRIBUNE 
Nove #; or Mr. Gree ey s “ Recollections of a Busy Life,” in sheep (#2 5X0 at retail), and the same 





Novels, 
For a Club of 50 Weeklies.—‘HE DAILY TRIBUNE one year. and either of the abv ve-mentioned 
bow gs, or ‘he series of TRIBUNE Novels. 

{One Semt-Week!v will count as two Weeklies in the above. Double numbers of THE TRIBUNE 
Novels cvu’ t as two. 

In«tead of any five TRIBUNE Novels, we wili send, !f preferred. ramoblet copies, in goo’ ‘ype, of 
THE TRIBUNE'S rep rt of Prophetic Conference. and THE ‘' RIBUNE’S full expusure of The Cipher 
Telegrams. The same, in sheet-form, in place of any three 1 RIBUN & Noveis. 


UNEXAMPLED PREMIUMS. 
GET THE BEST. 
” WEBSTER’S CREAT UNABRIDCED QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


THE LATEST AND BEST ($12) EDITION, containing 3,000 Litustrations and Colored Piates. 


SENT TO ANY ONE 
KEMITTING, PRIOR TO APRIL 1, 1879: 
$10 f r a singte fiv+-y-srs’ subscription, {n advance, or $16 for eight 1-year subscriptions to the 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
$15 f r a single five ye+-«’ «nbscription, in advance, or $30 for ten one-year subscriptions to the 
MEMI.WECKLY TRIBUN®, 
$30 f. ra single three-years’ subscription. in advance,to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 


THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. A $210 Estey Organ Free. 


THE TRIBUN¥ wakes an offer to churches. musical societies and others, mure amazing than ar y- 
thing yet donein the brat rv of new paper oremiucs. Fir subscriptions from one Post Office, or 
its immediate vicinity,to THE WEKKLY TRIBUNE. atthe! we-tcluo rate (#1.25 euch). we wil: send, 
postage paid. the 200 papers, sddre* e% to ind'vi ual subscribers, for one year. ard will send slso ts the 
ehureh or person forwurding he cub. the #710 Estey Orn an, c nfessediy t] e bestin the market style 
¥.1, doubie reed, seven stops. viz: diapas +, me! ols, vicla, vox jubilante,trem.! i for eand il f: rte. 
Thus ft .r20 subscriptions to 1HE WEEKLY TRIBUNE at the lowest club rate, the club receives 
$250 in newso»pers, acd $210 in the finest organ of its size made ip America. 

ADDRE 


THE TRIBUNE, New York City. 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Give vour wife, daughter or “friend” one of those 
New Light-Running 


SINGER FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


Prices Greatly Reduced, Agencies Almost Everywhere. 
- SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE SINCER MAMUFACTURINC CO., 








Principal Office, - 34 Union Square, New York. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our thanks are due to our old friends and 
to the many new ones for their promptness 
in remitting their subscriptions. If the date 
upon the yellow label is not changed for a 
few days we must ask their indulgence, as 
there are many thousands of names coming 
in at this season of the year. 


Che Outlook. 


Nothing succeeds like success, Resumption is 
already an accomplished fact. Greenbacks were 
at par with gold last week; if they remain so 
there is an end to gold speculation. Considering 
the obstacles with which Mr. Sherman has had to 
contend—an adverse Congress, a weak support 
from his own party, and a divided sentiment in the 
country—it must be conceded even by his bitterest 
foes, and no man in the country has bitterer or 
more unscrupulous enemies, that he hes managed 
the financial problem with consummate skill. The 
anti-resumptionists are still fighting the lost batile 
in the House; and they have aclear majority in 
it, but not the two-thirds necessary to overrule u 
President’s ‘veto. The only effect of a law to 
compel banks, at the hazard of their National 
organization, to take depreciated silver on deposit 
and pay ou gold for it on demand, which is the 
proposition just now before the House, would be 
to compel all conservative banks to abandon the 
National system and reorganize under State laws. 
Silver can be made aud kepc at par with gold aud 
greenbacks only by the method suggested by 
Mr. Hewitt, pamely, paying it out as fast as de- 
manded by the people and coining it no faster 
than they call for it. In short, it is the business 
of Congress not to make laws of trade but to 
ascertain what are the laws which God has already 
tmaade, and shape its legislation accordingly. Sec- 
retary Sherman’s order to receive greenbacks for 
custom dues has the pructical effect to increase 
the reserve and muke resumption the more sure. 











The resolution of Senator Blaine for an investi- 
gation of the recent elections has passed the 
Senate with only six di-senting votes. Senator 
Blaine has declined to take a place on the Com- 
mittee, which, however, is said to be efficiently 
organized; it will probably begin its work at 
ouce. The whole North will be relieved if the 
assurances of some of the Soutbern Senators, that 
the Southern elections were free and untramn- 





meled, prove to be true; at present i: is idle to 
deny that there is a very general impression that 


the tranquillity of the South is of that sort which. 
immediately after the coup d’ etat of Lonis Na- 
poleon, ‘‘Puneh” portrayed in his famous car- 
toon; the Goddess of Liberty under the foot of a 
soldier with the bayonet pointing at her breast, 
and underneath the legend, ‘* France is tranquil.” 
The Seuate seems to have made a wise disposition 
of the question whether the investigation sbould 
or not be open. by leaving it, as is usual in such 
cases, to the discretion of tle Committee. But it 
is very certain that all the presumptions are in 
favor of an open session; that the American 
people have very litile inclination for secrecy, and 
less and less as they grow wiser; and that only 
a very strong case will justify in the judgment of 
the country a sitting with closed doors. Our 
National Government has not so weakened that it 
cannot protect its own witnesses. 


The country is to be congratulated on the fact 
that the Democratic party bas put itseir on 
the record in favor of Civil Service Reform by a 
decided vote. Last week Mr Chalmers, of Missis- 
sippi, moved to suspend the rules for the purpose 
of passing a bill making it a penal offense for any 
officer of the United States Government to inter- 
fere with the election of any members of Congress, 
or of the President. by threats, or by soliciting, 
contributing or receiving money for election pur- 
poses; and the motion, though it failed of the nec- 
essary two-thirds, received the solid Democratic 
vote of the House. This negative method of 
reform will never accomplish anything for the 
real purification of the Civil Service; but it is an 
encouraging sign that the Democracy are solid 
for Civil Service Reform of any kind. 


An important paper from the pen of Secretary 
Evarts hus been made public during the last 
week. He shows that commerce follows the 
opening of postal communications; that Great 
Britain hes systematically acted on this law in the 
development of its commerce; that by establishing 
a postal connection with the South American 
countries it bas monopolized their trade; that 
there is a growing desire for our productions in 
the South American markets, to meet which at 
the present time it is necessary to ship the required 
goods to Europe and there re-ship to South 
America; that the South American governments 
are ready to co-operate with us in opening a direct 
postal communication by means of steamers run- 
ning from the U. 8. to South American ports; and 
that the question whether we shall have that trade 
with South America to which our position appar- 
ently entitles us depends upon the question 
whether we are ready to initiate measures for the 
immediute establisament of direct steam postal 
cowmunication with that country. The question 
is one among the most important commercial 
questions before Congress at the present time, and 
it deserves eareful consideration notwithstanding 
the just prejudices against all subsidies. 


The prophecy of ‘* Berliner” is in the way of an 
earlier fulfillment than we had anticipated. Two 
of the Socialist leaders recently banished frow 
Berlin by the authorities have already arrived ia 
New York City, and others are known to be on 
their way. One of those already arrived was im- 
prisoned for the publication of an article adjudged 
to be insulting to the royal family; and was fiually 
released on condition of leaving the empire. The 
other, who was a banker anda leader among the 
social Democrats, was summarily ordered to leave 
Germany on two days’ notice; his family is on the 
way to meet him bere, Socialist agitators are not 
warted in this country; but a revival of industry 
will leave them without any fulcrum for their 
lever. Resumption is the best cure for Socialism. 


Neither the constitutional objection that the 
appropriation of the funds of India to the main- 
tenance of the war against Afghanistan would de- 
prive the Parliament of all control over the war, 
nor the prudential consideratioa that the treasury 
of India is in no condition to warrant any such 





additional tax, nor the eloquent appeals of Glad- 
stone against an unjust war, emphasized by the 
published response of the Ameer to the ultimatum 
of the government, have hed any effect upon the 
Jingoes who now control the Parliament. The 
House 01 Lords adopted the proposition of the 
government without opposition; and the House 
of Commons followed its example after debate by 
a vote of 235 to 125. Lord Beaconsfield’s campaign 
prospers abroad as well as at home. Jeltallabad, 
only seventy-eig't miles from Cabul, has been 
occupied, avd the rumored flight of the Ameer, 
though it is still only a rumor, appears to be 
fairly well authenticated. 





The English Home Secretary tells the House of 
Commons that though much distress prevails 
among the laboring classes in Great Britain it 
has been much exaggerated, and that ‘‘there is 
no occasion for wnnecessary alarm.” That last 
declaration is of course a perfectly safe one, but 
the reports from all parts of Eugland as little jus- 
tify Mr. Cross’s whistling as they do the Premier's 
fidoling. The West of England Bunk failure ap- 
pears now to be not the temporary suspension 
that the possibly deluded and certainly deluding 
directors reported it at first; it is utter and hope- 
less. Not only are the capitaland reserve lost. bat 
there is also a deticiency of $1,500 000 to be made 
ap by the unfortunate stockholders. Special 
relief measures are reported in a single issue of 
the morning paper in Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Stockton, Stoke-on-Trewt, Burslem, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Dundee, Aberdeen and 
other points; and while at some of these the 
authorities report that the present means of relief 
are adequate for the present distress, there is no 
assnrance that they will meet the future, while 
in other districts the relief appears to be even 
now quite inadequate. No wonder that the Gov- 
ernment, beginning to feel the sufferings of the 
people and their need of aid, has withdrawn its 
request for an appropriation for the relief of 
Turkish refugees. 


It is not easy to interpret fairly the extraordi- 
nary agitation going on in Russia, The instita- 
tions of learning iv that country are the sprouting 
places of Socialistic theories; the facet that Social- 
ism grows best in an atmosphere of culture indi- 
cates that it is not without some justifica- 
tion. An assemblage of several students, gathered 
to preseot a petition, has been dispersei by the 
police and some 200 of the students arrested. The 
students’ petition, as pnblished, is a very earnest 
but perfectly respectful protest against what the 
petitioners regurd as unjust treatment to which 
they are subject; police espionage without the 
college and absolute despotism within. But 
probably in Rus-ia, as in Germany, repression 
by the government as unwise as it is unjust has 
led to revolutionary purposes aud measures in 
retaliation, as wild and impracticable us they are 
revolutionary. 


Considering the deep affront put upon the Jew- 
ish race hy Judge Hilton’s exclusion of them from 
the Grand Union Hotel « year ugo last summer, 
it was to have been expected that the Hebrew So- 
cieties would decline to receive Mrs, Stewart's re- 
quest to become almoners of her customary 
Christmas gifts to the poor; and perhaps we ought 
not even to be surprised at the ungenerous and 
uocalled-for fliogs at ber motives. But the sug- 
gestion that she was endeavoring to buy the Jew- 
ish patronage was as unreasonable as it was un- 
just, since she simply sent ber donations to tbe 
Hebrew Societies in common witb a uumber of 
others, and had she discriminated agaiust them 
would have subjected herself to criticism as severe 
and not as causeless as that from which she has 
suffered. The Societies would have done far bet- 
ter to take the gifts without question and without 
publicity; doing so would have involved no ber- 
gain, implied or expressed; not even an obligation, 
For the society that takes a purse from the rich 
and uses it wisely in helping the poor does not 
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receive, but confers a benefit on the donor whose 
instrument it thus becomes. 


If the fervent prayers of even many righteous 
men could ensure the cure of the sick, Dr. Bud- 
nngton would speedily recover; for as soon as the 
news of his surrender to the sickness which¢he has 
been so long fighting is known innumerable 
prayers from‘innumerable friends will be stretched 
out for his succor. | We give.in the Religious News 
column the®facts respecting his illness and conse- 
quent resignation. 








A REMARKABLE TEMPERANCE 
MEETING. 


REMARKABLE temperance gathering was 
convened last week at the house of Mr. 
William E. Dodge, of this city, at 'which Judge 
Davis read an equally remarkable paper. It can- 
not in strictness be said‘that this paper contained 
anything that is new on the temperance problem; 
for there is nothing new to be said uponit. But 
in discussing the relations of intemperarmce to 
crime he so marshalled measurably familiar facts 
as to create *a new impression of the effects of 
intemperance in producing crime and the effects 
of temperance, however brought abcut, in re- 
ducing it to a minimum. We put here In the 
briefest possible space the more salient facts of 
his paper bearing on the second point. 

In 1887 the cases of murder and aggravated 
assault in Ireland numbered 12,096; in 18938, 
11,058; in 1839, 1,097; in 1840, 173. The diminu- 
tion in a single year was over ninety per cent. 
Why? Because in the interim Father Mathew, 
the apostle of temperance, had secured two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand names on his pledges of 
total abstinence. 

In Vineland, N. J., where by a local prohibition 
all sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited, one 
constable suffices for a population of ten thousand 
persons; and the poor fund reaches the enormous 
sum of $4.00’a year. In Greeley, Colorado, where 
the same policy of prohibition is pursued, there is 
not a single police officer to a population of three 
thousand, and the poor fund reaches the sum of 
$7.00. Bavaria, Il]., another total abstinence town 
of the same population, reports not a'single pauper 
and not a single crime, because not a single 
drunkard. 

In these cases something is undoubtedly due;to 
other causes than, the absence of grog-shops; for 
each town was settled by an exceptionally moral 
class of citizens. The very fact that they were 
made total abstiné:. se towns indicates the posses- 
sion of other virtues than that of abstinence. But 
analogous figures in other communities suggest 
the same relation of intemperance to’crime. Maine 
has been a battle ground of ‘the statisticians and 
reporters; and the question whether prohibition is 
there a success or no is still hotly:contested. Nor 
do we thinkfthat Judge Davis’s comparison of the 
criminal statistics of that State and New York 
State, exclusive of New York City, is conclusive 
or even indicative of the success of prohibition, 
though in the one State under prohibition the 
convictions for crime are one to every 1689 inhabi- 
tants, in the other one to every 620; for the rea- 
son of this may be that the population of Maine is 
much more rural than that of this State and much 
more homogeneous, But in Connecticut ‘‘ face- 
tiously called the land of steady habits,” under 
the prohibition law of 1854 crime diminished 
seventy-five per cent.; on the restoration of the 
license system crime again increased fifty per cent. 
in a single year; andjyet again,under ite present 
local option law in the city of New London, where 
the inhabitants have decided against all liquor, the 
arrests for drunkenness have suddenly diminished 
from thirty-five in a single night to five, and the 
gambling housesfare said by a reporter who is no 
friend to total abstinence to be doing a losing 
business. 

New York City affords a striking ‘illustration 
of the same general principle. Since the sale of 
liquor has been prohibited on Sunday the arrests 
have fallen off fifty per cent.; and when about a 
year ago the Excise law was for a little time 
vigorously enforced, all arrests for crime fell off 
from thirty to forty per cent. No wonder that 
the police authorities are in favor of a vigorous 
enforcement of the Excise law, as Dr. Crosby has 





told our readers they are, since it lightens their 
work so notably. 

One thing will strike the impartial reader of 
these significant facts, namely, that it is the 
height of folly for the temperance advocates to 
fall foul of each other as to the best means of 
promoting temperance. Neither pledge nor 
stringent legal regulation nor probibition is a 
specific for drunkenness; but either, whenever it in 
fact reduces drinking and drunkenness also reduces 
crime. The effect of the Father Mathew move- 
ment was quite as great asthat of any prohibitory 
legislation ever devised. The remedies are con- 
current, not contradictory; and Judve Davis gave 
advice as wise as his facts and figures were elo- 
quent, in urging all temperance men to unite in 
using all means available to reduce the public sale 
and use of intoxicating drinks. We quote, con- 
densing: 

“ Three duties of the present hour lie immediately before 
us, ‘ 
‘* First. That our present Excise laws take no step back- 
ward. The outcry that the present laws must be changed 
because they cannot be enforced is insidious and false. 
They can be enforced. The fault is not in them, but in 
faithless officials, who in cowardice dare not or in treach- 
ery will not obey the plain letter and spirit of their 
injunctions. 

“Second. It is our duty to stand hy thooc whu seek to 
onfoive the law and compel official obedience to its pro- 
visions. Dr. Crosby’s organization commands respect and 
deserves support. It asks nothing of its enemies but 
obedience to the law, and nothing of its friends but to aid 
it in compelling such obedience. 

“Third. Since all the courts have given their final sanc- 
tion to the act for the protection of woman and childhood 
from the injuries drunkenness visits upon innocence, there 
is no excuse for us if we do not see that that law is put 
in vigorous operation. If enforced it will give many a 
wife a sober husband and many a child a sober father, for 
the fear of the law will be the beginning of wisdom to 
many a drunkard-maker, 

“Lastly. We ought to stand by and encourage the re- 
form that is reaching the hand of brotherhood and love to 
the thousands of drinking men and women in our city. 
Francis Murphy should be armed with our sympathy, our 
prayers and our means to aid his noble work; and most of 
all, the victims of rum who are bravely striving with his 
aid to reclaim themselves should be helped and encouraged 
in their efforts by giving them employment.” 








BAYARD TAYLOR. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago the American public, 

not so well enlightened then as now about 
European affairs, began to read in one or two 
Philadelphia journals, and in the New York 
‘* Tribune,” letters from Germany whose pleasing 
atyle and clever knack at description marked the 
author, whoever he might be, as a person of pecu- 
liar literary talent. From Germany the same 
writer’s pen traveled into Switzerland and Italy, 
through France and tbe British Isles, Greece, 
Russia, the lands of the Saracen, the Orient, the 
African desert and the frczen North, at every 
stage of its progress charming a wider circle of 
readers with fresh pictures of an unaccustomed 
life. It was not long before the writer’s identity 
became known. He was a young man—so it was 
told—who had been a printer’s apprentice in tiis 
country, but who, fired with the ambition to see 
the world, had started out with $140 in his 
pocket and invincible determination in his 
heart, reached Germany, made his headquar- 
ters there and familiarized himself with the people 
and the language, supporting bimself meanwhile 
on the meager proceeds of his correspondence. 
His writings, whether from Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, India or the land of the midnight sun, 
not ovly opened up these regions and made them 
real to thousands of American readers, but made 
the name of Bayard Taylor in their households a 
welcome and familiar sound. 

Upon these writings, however, though they 
won for him the largest share of his fame, he 
himself placed the least value; desiring to be 
known and remembered not so much as the cor- 
respondent as the poet. Very likely his desire 
will be realized. Letters at the best are ephemeral, 
while poetry, of the merit which Mr. Taylor’s 
possesses, isenduring. The present generation is 
already deriving its impressions of foreign lands 
from other writers, but for heroic examples, lofty 
sentiment, keen analysis, and a cultured poetic 
sense it still goes, and will continue to goas long 
as these things have a charm, to Bayard Taylor. 
If he had written nothing else, the stirring{lyrics 
in which during the late rebellion Jhe voiced_the | 


patriotic sentiment of the loyal; North ought to 
win for his memory'the lasting regard of the 
American people. 

No more significant illustration can perhaps be 
found in our later history of the flexibility of our 
American system and the frewards which persist- 
ent effort can win than thatfoffered by the life of 
Mr. Taylor. Thirty-five years after he entered 
Germany an apprentice lad, with his knapsack’on 
his back and his crust in his pocket, he re-entered 
it the accredited minister of the United States=to 
the German Empire; having*meanwhile earned 
the still higher distinction of literary successzand 
the confidence and regard of which fhis official 
elevation was but the expression. It is’worth re- 
marking, too, that through all his successes 
the simplicity of his character remained. The 
friends of his youth were those of his manhood; 
those who shared his low estate were not for- 
gotten in his prosperity; for the humble members 
of his early guild he always had as kind a word as 
for the literary and diplomatic circles of which he 
was the shining light. 

And now the singer, the warm-hearted gracious 
friend, is gone. His pen is laid aside; his voice 
is hushed. It was fitting that he should die in 
Germany, the scene of his early struggles, the 
theater of his late triumphs. And, although we 
are apt to say he was untimely cut off, it was 
fitting too that he should die in his prime. Better 
that his powers had not yet reached their full 
development than that they should have begun 
to wane. The sense was clear, the judgment 
sound, the intellect strong; as he was in his last 
days so will he be remembered. Many that never 
saw him in life will yet feel a sense of personal 
bereavement as they learn of his departure. And 
many who have just read his tender Epicede on 
his great forerunner to the other world will find 
in the words which he wrote of Bryant a peculiar 
appropriateness to himself: 

“Lo! one, with lifted brow, 
Says: ‘Nay, he knew and loved me: I am Spain!’ 
Another: ‘Iam Germany, 
Drawn sadly nearer now 
By songs of his and mine that make one strain, 
Though parted by the world-dividing sea!’ 
And from the hills of Greece there blew 
A wind that shook the olives of Peru, 
Till all the world that knew, 
Or, knowing not, shall yet awake to know 
The sweet humanity that fused his song,— 
The haughty challenge unto Wrong, 
And for the trampled Truth his fearless blow,— 
Acknowledge his exalted mood 
Of faith achieved in song-born solitude, 
And give him high acclaim 
With those who followed Good, and found it Fame!” 








COUNCILS AND CANDIDATES. 


“ ARRIED in haste, we may repent at leis- 

ure,” wrote William Congreve in ‘‘ The 
Old Bachelor.” But it is not good to marry in 
haste and to repent at leisure; not good for 
} churches any more than for men or women; and 
it is not good for a church to live alone any more 
than for a man or woman. A church must, 
or should, take unto itself a new partner as soon 
as ever it is left of its old one; theonly concern is 
to choose wisely and well; and those who have to 
do with the proclamation of the bans and the 
tying of the knot should see to it that no un- 
seemly haste has characterized the match. 

It is possible that some of our charches, in their 
excessive precautions against the admission to 
their pulpits of teachers not in ecclesiastical sym- 
pathy, hedge them about with too formidable a 
set of defenses. The Episcopal Church, for in- 
stance, guards the door to its ministry with the 
utmost vigilance. Seatry after sentry, in the 
shape of bishop, testimonial, standing committee, 
and examination, must be passel by whoever 
would make his way from any other communion 
into her service in the pastoral office; and even 
with all these safeguards a probationary pause of 
months is exacted, and the fullest investigation 
prosecuted into the character, attainments, and 
past career of the applicant. But extremes beget 


extremes; and Congregationalists, because they 
have no external safeguards, need to exercise the 
greater caution in admitting to the office of pas- 
tor and teacher those not already approved by 
their successful ministry over other churches, 
The customary method of holding an ecclesiastical 





council for the examination of a jministerial 
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candidate only an hour or two previous to 
the time expected for his ordination is one 
of doubtful wisdom, and sometimes of danger- 
ous tendency. It has its reasons of con- 
venience, doubtless, especially in sparsely set- 
tled districts where it is difficult for delegates 
to get together twice. But it is not necessary for 
them to get together twice. A prophetic imagin- 
ation can easily discern, under the workings of 
the improved Congregationalism of the future, 
a process of ordination and installation govern- 
ment after this wise: The council will be called 
for the purpose of examining the candidate with- 
out any pre-arrangement of exercises of install- 
ation. The examination will take place without 
pressure of baste, favoritism, or other disturbing 
influences. If the candidate be not approved, no 
harm results. If he be approved, a committee of 
the council will be appointed to carry out the in- 
stallation on such a subsequent day as will suit the 
convenience and wishes of all concerned. Such 
a plan would, of course, detract a little frou the 
apostolic grandeur of an ordaining council of Con- 
gregational churches as now held, but it would 
conduce vastly to the orderly life and satisfactory 





THE PEACE GIVER. 

T is the province of the newspaper, as of the 

pulpit, rather to employ truth than either to 
define or to defend it; but the truth that Christ 
has made an atonement for sin is so central to the 
whole Christian system that we welcome the 
thoughtful and carefully considered article of Dr. 
Pond on this subjectin another column. Theories 
of the atonement have risen, flourished, faded, 
died and been buried; but through all these 
changes of form the great fact of atonement has 
remained in the history of Christian experience, 
like a tree that abides through all the successive 
changes of bud, blossom and fruit. The theories of 
the atonement have been like the sand on the sea 
shore, changed with every changing tide of relig- 
ious thought; the fact of the atonement has 
been like the rocks of the Isles of Shoals: the 
waves of eighteen centuries of skepticism have 
beaten upon it and left it as firm in human con- 
sciousness as when the penitent thief found inex- 
plicable peace in the promise of his dying Lord. 
The skepticism that beats against human con- 
sciousness beats itself into foam; and the fact of 
atonement is one whose eternal foundations are 
laid in human consciousness, the consciousness of 
two transcendent but inexpugnable truths. 

The one is tbe consciousness of the ill-desert of 
sin. The human conscience is not satisfied with 
the cessation of wrong doing, but demands also 
itspunishment. The instinct of vindictive justice 
has been degraded into a brutal passion of revenge 
by selfishness, but it is a divine instinct degraded. 
The evidence of its inherent divinity is in the 
facts that it is not local but universal, not tran- 
sient but everlasting, does not disappear with the 
moral and spiritual culture of the race, but grows 
at once stronger and more self-restrained. With- 
out it society could build no jails, the family could 
administer no punishment, It is the necessary 
tenic of a lymphatic philanthropy, and the neces- 
sary back-bone of an otherwise nerveless and 
enervating parental tenderness. It grows with 
love. The true father hates a lie more intensely 
in his own boy than in his neighbor’s. The noble 
soul feels most keenly this divine anger against 
itself. The burden of many a descendant of Cain 
has proved heavier than he can bear. It isin vain 
to berate this universal instinct, which demands of 
justice that sooner or later character shall receive 
its deserts; as vain as to assure Lady Macbeth that 
there is no blood upon ker hands. 

The other fact, equally testified to by conscious- 
ness, is the power of Christ’s recorded life and 
death to give the soul relief from this intolerable 
sense of ill desert. The story of Bunyan’s pil- 
grim losing his burden at the foot of the cross 
would have had no such strange charm for mill- 
ions of readers if the allegory represented no real- 
ity in human experience. The hymn of Cowper’s, 
“‘There is a fountain filled with blood,” would 
have no musie for the millions who have sung it 
if the untranslateable metaphor did not awaken 
an untranslatable experience. The figure is 
false—a blood-bath is revolting—but the experi- 
enee is real; so real that it defies literary criticism 








and goes on singing a hymn whose very incongruity 
helps it to afford interpretation to a feeling that 
is itself supra-logical. Explain it with what 
philosophy you will, or leave it unexplained, a 
fact in human experience which like love tran- 
scends all philosophical explanations, yet the fact 
remains; faith in a self-sacrificing and crucified 
Saviour brings to the trusting soul a peace which 
no general declarations of divine goodness ever 
have brought, or, if we may judge of the futwe 
by the past, ever will bring. In the mystical and 
unfathomable declaration that the penalty has 
been borne by another the burdened finds a peace 
which no pagan religion and no deistical philoso- 
phy have ever afforded to their disciples. Confu- 
cius promulgates the Golden Rule, and Buddha 
the law of love, but Christ is the only Master who 
has said, ‘‘Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest.” All the metaphors which lamely endeavor 
to interpret to unspiritual souls this spiritual fact 
refuse to plead before the bar of literary criti- 
cism, or, coerced before it, are readily found 
guilty; all explanations of it fail in the coldly 
critical analysis of the pure intellect; but worst 
failure of all is that of the philosophy which 
denies the fact because it cannot explain the 
cause. 

The resistlcss flood of years sweeps 1878 
beyond our sight, but not beyond our recollec- 
tion. Out of that irreparable past there rise the 
ghostly memories of follies, faults and grievous 
sins—slaughtered opportunities, torturing eltin 
words, tyrannous selfishness, degrading self- 
indulgences. They are not shadows; they are 
dread realities, more dread because impalpable. 
But 1879 comes in with the same resistless sweep, 
bearing on its current new opportunities for 
a nobler, braver, kindlier, more generous, more 
patient, more loving future. And the voice of the 
Peace-giver, who watches and prays even while 
we sleep, speaks in a single sentence the strange 
contradiétory commands which living experience 
can alone harmonize: Sleep on now and take your 
rest, rest from the marred but irreparable past, 
vhich Another will bear for you. Rise, let us be 
going into the available future, in which that 
Other will be stili our companion and our [riend. 








A MINISTERING CHRISTMAS. 


rT\HERE are many homes into which this glad 

season brings no cheer. There are many 
hearts for whom there is no joyous sound im the 
merriment of the children and no delight in 
the twining greens. They sit in shadows the 
deeper because of the brightness all about them. 
Everything that is gladsome touches the springs 
of their sorrows. They yearn for the baby hands 
which last year were so winsomely outstretched 
to catch the branches of the Christmas tree; their 
eyes drop tears as they turn from the shop win- 
dows which last year were so attractive, as they 
watched to catch the intimation which might help 
to decide what gift of them all would please her 
who no longer walks by the side. Oh! how the 
emptied hands ache with wringing and the stricken 
hearts grow feeble with moaning. 

But blessed are they, and thank God that some 
such there are among us, who, having given up 
to the Lord the most precious thing they had, 
are cheerful givers; cheerful as the rainbow is— 
their very tears brightened into a heavenly beauty. 
To them these days are full of a tender joy; 
knowing much of His peace whose coming we 
rejoice in to-day, they know even better than the 
rejoicing how to be glad in Him. In the darkness 
of their night-watch the angelic message has 
come, and they gladly go forth bearing the good 
tidings. Looking back they find some treasures of 
memory opened by the key this anniversary gives 
them. They recall the joy of the past, not 
to grieve over its loss but to get from it in- 
spiration. Each backward look brings with it a 
simile, tear-bedewed perhaps, but such a smile as 
blesses those who come within its shining. Bereft 
of their own loved ones they seek for empty 
hands to fill and weary hearts to brighten. Their 
spirits, made strong in their mourning by the 
Divine comfort promised and accepted by them, 
must pour out strength and comfort as the over- 
full fountain sends out its refreshing streams. 
Their hands are laden now with Christmas tokens 
for the children who flock about them, drawn by 
sweet influences born of heaven-irradiated sor- 





row. Christlike they turn with blessing a thorn- 
crowned face, and even in their garden of Geth- 
semmane are mindful of the weariness and the 
wounds of ¢hose around them. Blessed is that 
Christmas gathering which has in it this spirit of 
Christ and of heaven. Thrice blessed is the soul 
which finds balm for its own deep sorrows in 
loving ministrations to others. 


NOTES. 

—In the current number of the Christian Union the 
younger Leonard Bacon gives an account of the collapse 
of Old Catholicism, which fully confirms the position which 
the Christian Union has always taken respecting this much 
overrated attempt to put new wine into a very old bottle. 
Our Turkish Correspondent gives a graphic picture of one 
phase of that horrible travesty on civilization which Eng- 
lish policy is endeavoring to sustain in Eastern Europe, 
showing that Turkey still maintains the worst kind of 
slavery. Our account last week of Christmas Books is fol- 
lowed this week with a shorter one of some of the Christ- 
mas gifts which make the holiday season the brightest of 
all the year. Dr. Pond ably presents the arguments for 
the orthodox doctrine of the atonement; and Mr. Beecher 
in a Lecture Room Talk discusses the subjection of human 
nature to Christ. Some readable and instructive echoes of 
utterances in recent numbers of the Christian Union will 
be found on page 561. The policy of ‘‘Home Protection” 
outlined week before last in our editorial columns, and 
since re-enforced by the brief but effective letter of Miss 
Willard in last week’s issue, receives a strong endorsement 
from Juseph Cook. The Rev. Mr. Wood points out some 
reasons why we are not in the same danger in this country 
from Socialism that the government is in Germany, while 
several correspondents take up the ‘‘ Difficulties of a Deist.” 
The one who wants to know why cruel doctrines remain in 
Christian creeds if they are not to be found in the New 
Testament is in effect answered by the letter of Dr. Stur- 
tevant, who rightly holds the Christian teachers in part 
responsible for the misapprehension of Christianity com- 
mon among those who have derived all their knowledge of 
it at second hand. Both the original Deist and his sponsors, 
if they are really desirous to know what Christianity is 
and by what arguments it commends itself to thoughtful 
and sympathetic natures, will find aid in the suggestions of 
Dr. Allibone. Mr. Raymond completes his Christmas 
Story, and ‘‘The Little Belle of Bloomingdale ” begins to 
be exciting. 

—-Nothwithstanding an enlargement of the Christian 
Union one-third to meet the pressure upon our columns 
last week, we were obliged to crowd out nearly a page of 
advertisements received too laté to enable us to provide 
for them by astill further enlargement; for the Christian 
Union never allows advertisements to curtail the pages 
devoted to the reading matter for which the subscriber 
has paid and to which he is therefore entitled. Toinsure 
insertion all advertisements should be received at the office 
before twelve o’clock Monday, and our advertisers will ac- 
commodate us as well as insure themselves a place by send- 
ing them in at or before that time. 

—Berliner’s report of the prospective exodus of Social- 
ists from Germany to this country is widely copied and 
discussed by the public press. His anticipations are cred- 
ited, but the general sentiment of the press is adverse to 
his proposal of a ‘moral quarantine.” The ‘‘ Messenger,’’ 
in saying that the *‘ Christian religion is the only true and 
final antidote for the poison,” and the ‘‘ Examiner and 
Chronicle,’’ in its declaration that ‘‘ free American air has 
a wonderfully good effect on persons suffering with dis- 
eases contracted in the old country ” express fairly the 
general judgment as to remedy. 

—Mr. Booth’s letter has elicited some savage retorts from 
the press defenders of the “ hucksters of immoral gim- 
cracks.” This was to have been expected, and will prob- 
ably neither surprise nor disappoint Mr. Booth. It is the 
wounded bird that flutters; and the abusive personalities 
of one or two theatrical organs may be justly set down to 
the fact that they have no other means of defending their 
clients than by abusing the prosecutor. Per contra, the 
New York ‘ Tribune” expresses the honest sentiment of 
candid readers who are neither prejudiced against nor 
paid to defend the modern theater: ‘“‘ Edwin Booth writes 
a brief and forcible letter on the present state of the 
drama, in which, while disclaiming his ability to say any- 
thing upon the subject, he manages to say a good deal ina 
few words.” That is exactly what is the matter. 

—We emphasize our appreciation of Mr. Dank’s choral 
anthems, which we have already warmly approved in our 
Book department, by selecting from it by permission of the 
publishers the Christmas anthem on the first page of the 
current number of the Christian Union. We know of no 
similar book of music which serves so well the use of the 
musical household, or the church choir. 

—Nearly 300 persons, members of the New England So- 
ciety and invited guests, sat down to the seventy-third 
annual dinner of the Society which, since the twenty- 
second of December fell on Sunday, was held on the 
day following. The presence and participrtion of the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury 
lent especial interest to the event. Secretary Sherman’s 
emphatic expressions upon the maintenance of the na- 
tional faith were peculiarly appropriate at the present 
juncture, and worthy of the occasion on which they were 
offered. 

—We hope our Southern readers read ‘‘report” instead 
of “refute” in our editorial note upon Southern affairs 
last week, 
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THE HOLIDAY CARNIVAL. 
By GEORGIANA SHERBURNE HULL. 


THE gay world needs no almanac tg tell it that 

Christmas is at hand. Upon the air floats 
a faint fragrance of spruce, pine, and hemlock, 
and in every corner stands a Christimas tree shin- 
ing und shimmering like some thing living, as if it 
knew that its brilliant adornings were intended to 
make little hearts glad and bright eyes gleam still 
brighter. No one disdains to carry packages 
assuming the most mysterious shapes. 

A sign of the spirit of the age is shown in toys 
as in things more serious. It isto be hoped that all 
mothers will make their children happy with large 
families of dolls, for they are nothing Jess than the 
children of ihe children—of the mothers of the 
fature —who rehearse with them the delights and 
car s of after years. A child of six will generally 
not be satisfied except her baby bears some resem- 
blance to her mother’s. Helped by this concession 
to reality, the imagination knows no bounds to its 
inventions. Lord Macaulay has said, that of all 
people children are the most imaginative. The 
beloved waxen or porcelain face, the pretty eyes 
never closing except for a mechanical contrivance 
are kissed and caressed; the same maternal love 
is lavished upon the beautiful doll baby which 
experience bas taught herself to prize. 

The doll of to day is as much like a real baby as 
art can imitate. Perhaps many of the happy- 
hearted little children have no idea of what a 
long journey Santa Claus takes for their pleasure. 
Nearly all of the wonderful dolls are born in the 
little old town of Sonneburg, near the borders of 
the Thuringian forest, where toy-making of the 
rudest description has been carried on ever since 
the thirteenth century, and where there were very 
few inhabitants, such as wood cutters, charcoal 
burners, who made wooden soldiers, trees, plates, 
jugs, and sold them for the necessary articles of 
life, taking long and dangerous journeys over the 
mountains to larger towns. The wooden dolls of 
that day were rather different from the beautiful 
creature of the present time, whose lovely face is 
made of papier-maché, covered with boiling wax 
of a delicate rosy color, and powdered with a fine 
dust made of potato meal and alabaster.. Then 
the lovely violet or dark eyes are set in their place, 
the long lashes affixed, and the soft real hair is 
curled, frizzed and arranged in fluffy little curls 
over the brow, and the charming rustic child is 
laid away with hundreds of others in large bas- 
kets, the lashes lie on the delicately-tinted cheek, 
and there she sleeps and awakes in Paris, and 
is then and there transformed into a brilliant and, 
considering her birth, accomplished belle. She 
walks with stately grace and ease, she moves her 
head and arms, she cries ‘‘mamma,” ‘‘ papa,” 
and even winks in the most innocent manner; 
she uses a fan, rides on horseback, plays on a 
piano, promenades and sometimes coquettishly 
raises an eye-glass tober eyes and bows to a friend. 
There is a piece of mechanism beneath the costly 
clothing which is wound up like a clock, and all 
these motions continue until the works run down, 
and then the beautiful doll is so still that many 
a weary mamma wishes that some of her noisy 
little children might be treated in the same 
manner. 

A very costly and magnificent mechanical toy 
is a large sedan chair draped with crimson satin 
damask, the poles are held by two tall stately 
footmen who are dressed in violet silk coats, white 
silk vests and knee breeches, silk stockings, black 
shoes and silver buckles. Their powdered wigs 
show from under violet cocked bats and silver 
rosettes. The lady inside is dressed in white 
satin damask embroidered with silver, her under- 
gown of white and scarlet paduasoy is garlanded 
with white and red posies, and ruffles of fine old 
lace fall over her shoulders; she fans herself with 
a painted India fan and occasionally lifts her eye- 
glass to see the friends to whom she nods, smiles 
and shows little white teeth. Behind comes a 
pretty milk-maid in German peasant costume 
driving a cow and trundling a hay wagon; once in 
a while she whips. the eow. 

But my little readers must not be dismayed at 
the magnificence of these expensive lady dolls, 
for there are lovely baby dolls who can wink, 
open and close their eyes, talk ‘‘ papa” and 
‘*mamma,” cry when they are pinched, and are 
never intended to grow up, but always be kept in 





long clothes, rocked in a crib and fed from a por- 
ringer. There are bcsides all manner of dolls for 
use, dolls able to stand any amount of hard treat- 
ment always being made, and sent here from 
Sonneburg, where fifteen thousand varieties of 
dolls and toys are to be seen. There are 695 sorts 
of dolls, each sort having six varieties, so it seems to 
be a fact that there are over 4,000 kinds of dolls, 
wooden, papier-maché, wax, porcelain, while one 
whole family are like the busiest of bees making 
wooden dolls with pretty porcelain heads, which 
are the cheapest that go forth from Sonneburg 
and Nuremburg. So industrious are the simple 
and thrifty people of these towns and villages 
that the youngest children when sent out with 
the sheep take with them a sharp knife to 
eut the wood in the Thuringian forest, and carry 
home each night quite a quantity of bodies, arms 
and legs. 

What would the children of half a century ago 
think of any one of the large family of Liliput 
who lie down to sleep, walk, stand erect, play 
upon a piano, drive and ride? Their dresses are 
copied from Worth’s best models, there are Sara- 
atoga trunks to hold their wardrobes; dressing 
cases, traveling saichels, complete in two or three 
inches of Russia leather, toilette glasses, shoe 
cases, pretty decorated easos labled ‘‘ les yumts de 
ma poupée,” writing desks filled with beautiful 
paper and stationery for Miss Dolly’s-correspond- 
ence and invitations to parties and weddings and 
five o'clock teas; I assure you affairs of that sort 
are carried on to a large extent in fashionable 
circles here. There are dressing bureaus and 
every necessary comfort for the bath, including 
sponges and little Turkish towels; in fact all that 
the littke mammas have in use for themselves. 
In one large store on Broadway there, is a special 
department for the purpose of making doll’s 
dresses, fur-lined cloaks, bonnets, and every de- 
tail of the wardrobe. 

For the boys the thrifty Sonneburgers make 
marbles as well as Noah's Arks; The rocky lime- 
stone quarries and marble mills in the valleys 
send forth 50,000,000 of polished and colored 
marbles to all parts of the world. The beautiful 
Bohemian glass, with its delicate foam-green, 
rosy, blue and amber tints, was first made by 
Bohemian emigrants, who wandered through the 
valley near Thuringia and founded the famous 
glass-blowing establishments. The magical me- 
chanical toys are made there also. 

Beholding all these charms, and a thousand 
more than I can dwell upon, the little one on 
Christmas eve ‘‘ asleep in lap of legends old” may 
well marvel bow good Santa Claus finds his way 
down our narrow flues, barred by iron registers. 
Still the innocent realm of childhood does not 
banish im possibilities as improbable, and its sweet 
faith works the miracle. 

For designs after which jewelers may pattern 
t.eir ornaments for modern belles we explore the 
dark tombs of Egypt and expose to light the 
hidden treasures of the Pharaohs. When the 
gilt coffin of Queen Aah-Hotep was found, the 
jewels which had lain there for three thousand 
years—a gold diadem held by two sphinxes with 
an incrustation of lapis-lazuli, a twisted gold 
thread necklace, a mirror of bronze, a gold poniard 
enameled in cloisonné, and bracelets of massive 
gold and lapis-lazuli—were stripped from the poor 
royal mummy and exhibited all over Europe. 
From the Egyptian gem cutters, in superb intaglio 
and cameo, as well as topaz, emeralds and ame- 
thysts, comes the fine work done by modern 
engravers, 

To be fashionable our jewels, carpets, rugs, 
draperies, must be Oriental in color and design. 
Among the rich and beautiful jewelry offered 
for holiday gifts are bracelets and ear-rings of 
citron and barbaric red gold in finest Etruscan 
work. Curious ear-rings and necklaces are made in 
close imitation of those brought by Di Cesnola 
from Cyprus, known as the ‘*Curium treasures ;” 
ear-rings of a crescent shape, leaves of gold, rams’ 
heads, smnall bells. Among scarf pins for gentlemen 
is one set with a cat’s eye, a species of the Oriental 
chrysolite of a greenish-yellow, approaching opal- 
escence, and cut en cabochon. It is so called 
from the threads of white asbestos and the 
chatoyant play of light. The stone is very fash- 
ionable and valuable, and is considered a lucky 
stone in the East. Another pin shows the 


‘‘Hanging of the Crane,” with the legend ‘‘ We 





hang the iron crane to-night.” Among the ex- 
travagances is the diamond lace of finest filigree 
silver, in imitation of rare old point; the diamonds 
set in the pattern sciutillate and glitter like the 
rose and blue and green and red o! thousands of 
dew drops caught in a cobweb. This is $5,000 a 
yard. One yard is considered a very acceptable 
gift. A set consists of three pieces about four 
inches long. To encourage industry, thimbles 
comet» the fore of finest engraved gold, some 
with Limoges enameled bands, others set with 
diamon is. Some exquisite pendants of curving 
palms in Etrusean gold are set with a moon stone, 
one of the rarest and most lustrous of gems, tbe 
feathery palms are studded with turquois; another 
has in its center a magnificent sapphire and a large 
pear-shaped pear! pendant. The quantity of rich 
lace now worn makes lace pins more than ever 
fashionable. Some of these take the shape of 
flowers: a starry Marguerite of diamonds, with 
leaves and buds twining around a golden bar; a 
pansy, rosebud and ivy of green gold leaves flash 
with diamonds: pearls gleam witb opal light and 
emeralds drop like tiny Jeaves from an Etruscan 
bar. They also are shown in such devices as lawn- 
tennis, croquet, conching and yachting, a half 
furled fan of Japanese enamel, a bar holding a 
gold dragon with diamond wings. New medall- 
ion bracelets are composed of a single wire of 
gold; in the centre is placed a superb sapphire. 

A charming piece for flowers comes in the shape 
of a white bisque swan on a surface of burnished 
silver, mounted on curving silver stews and wheels 
of silver pond lilies; the stems rise to a summit, 
and are held as reins in the hands of a silver and 
oxide cupid. The bas reliefs and festoons are sil- 
ver gilt. The swan holds the flowers in the open 
back. A punch-bowl of unique design has above 
the rim the heads of Semele, Silenus and Bac- 
chus. Since the decline in the price of diamonds 
pearls are more fashionable; and colored stones, 
including sapphires, emeralds, opals and rubies, 
with cat’s eyes, moon-stones, the Oriental topaz 
of arich burning red, chrysolites and sardonyx 
are again eagerly sought for and purchased. 
Many of these are cut in cameo and intaglio. 





THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
By SARAH D. CLARK. 

\ HEN the Christmas Helis are rivging, 

F And days with new luster shine, 
When gathers a tenderer meaning, 

O’er the mother and babe divine, 
A rose by the hearth is blooming, 

More sweet than when winds were mild, 
As fair, in its fearless beauty, 

And fresh as the beart of a child! 


Flushed as the snow with the sunshine 
Blossoms the Christmas Kose ; 

Bright as a gem from the earthmine 
[ts radiant color glows: 

In the heart of the bleak, dark winter, 
Ip the cold, wan light unfurled, 

It comes with a strange new beauty 
As the Christ child came to the world! 








THE COLLAPSE OF THE OLD CATHO- 
LICS. 
By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
\OME two years ago, when I wrote from Gen- 
eva an unfavorable prognosis of the Old 
Catholic no-movement there, I was sharply taken 
to task for it by a zealous brother from some- 
where up the North River, who charitably apolo- 
gized for my erroneous statements on the subject 
on the ground of my defective opportunities of 
information or my ‘‘invincible ignorance ” Con- 
sidering where I had been and what | had been 
doing for the five years then past this apology 
seemed to me one of the finest illustrations of 
Christian charity I bad ever met. I was as one 
on whose Lead are heaped up coals of fire, and 
could only say with tears, ‘‘I don’t deserve it. If 
I don’t tell you the truth about this Old Catholic 
humbug, don’t call it defective information. Call 
it square lying.” 

If now there could be to an ingenuous mind any 
satisfaction in saying to an adversary, ‘‘I told 
you so,” that satisfaction is mine to-day, and is to 
be mine more and more in the course of the year 
1879. The collapse of Old Catholicism all over 
Europe is already visible, and will be manifest 
and complete in about twelve months, extra- 
ordinaries excepted. 

Shortly before I left Switzerland I had a talk 
with one of the most respectable and able of the 
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Old Catholic parish priests in the Canton of 
Geneva. He told me how hard and discouraging 
was his place, and also what few hopeful signe 
there were, as in the number of children under 
bis instruction; by the time these grew up he 
thought he might have the beginning of a con- 
gregation. 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘suppose that meanwhile the 
Radical party should go out of power.” 

‘*Oh, in that case it would be all over with us. 
But they have a great majority, and I hope they 
may hold on for ten years yet.” 

What was feared has overtaken the Old Cath- 
olic Church of Geneva. The party which had 
come in with a cry of ‘‘No Popery” at a time of 
great exasperation against the impudence of the 
Ultramontanes five years ago, and which never 
since had failed of a bouncing majority by setting 
up the same cry, has suddenly been overwhelmed 
with almost annihilating defeat. The new gov- 
ernment begins with a general policy of non- 
interference in religious matters; and inasmuch 
as the Old Catholic Church in the Canton of 
Geneva is simply a fiat church, created and up- 
held by decrees and subsidies from the Hotel de 
Ville, non-interference, with reference to it. is 
equivalent to annihilation. The church consists 
simply of a clergy, salaried by the State, without 
congreg: tions. When the salaries stop it is easy 
to infer where the church will be. 

Poor Father Hyacinthe found out the situation 
long ago, and quitted this State establishment ina 
pet, giving a vicious kick behind him as he went. 
Those who were resolved to believe in the Old 
Catholics somehow comforted themselves with 
saying that the little congregation of seceders 
which his attractive declamation used to gather 
in a lecture-room was ‘‘the strongest work done 
in Geneva.” How strong it was has since been 
shown by the fact that on his leaving Geneva all 
traces of the organization vanished at once out of 
existence. 

Meanwhile, the Roman Catholics have grown a 
great deal stronger on their annoyances and in- 
sults from the government than ever they did on 
its patronage and subsidies. They have enjoyed 
areal ‘‘revival of religion.”” The halls and bar- 
racks which they have built at their own charges 
are packed to overflowing with worshipers; and 
they will go back to their churches stronger in 
every measurement except that Of the official cen- 
sus than they came out from them. I am not 
sure that they will get all the churches back be- 
fore the end of 1879; and I doubt whether they 
ever get the government salaries again. But they 
have got through with their present tribulations. 

Up in the Bernese Jura, also, the government 
has pretty much made up its mind not to keep up 
the fight with the priesthood and almost the 
whole people any longer. The clergy were very 
insolent five years ago, and defied the govern- 
ment, which promptly ejected them from their 
parishes and supplied their places with a queer 
Falstaffian regiwent of Old Catholic priests 
raked and scraped from the more accessible cor- 
ners of France and Italy. Now, the Bernese 
government is making terms with te former 
clergy, and the Old Catholic intruders, who have 
all along been as shepherds without sheep, are 
packing their trunks. Mr. Michaud, who has been 
acting for Bishop Herzog as Vicar-General in the 
French-speaking part of his diocese, has resigned 
his function just as the function was on the point 
of ceasing of itself. He still remains Professor in 
the governmental Old Catholic theological faculty 
at Berne, which has a few students who aspired 
to those parishes in the Jura that will now never 
want their services. This Faculty has just received 
a gift of a few thousand franes for the encourage- 
ment of students from some enthusiastic friends 
among the English and American Episcopalians. 
The generosity of it is beautiful, but, as the 
‘*Journal de Genéve” remarks, it is difficult to 
see what they will do either with the money or 
with the students now that they no longer have 
any parishes to supply. 

I confess that I have kept up a longer hope for 
some real result from the Old Catholic movement 
in Northern, German-speaking Switzerland. It 
did seem to have there, in some places, a veritable 
purchase in the convictions of the people, and in 
the solid and sincere character of some of its lead- 
ers, such as Michelis, and Herzog, and Gschwind. 





One of the worthiest of these was Dr. von Watter- 
ich, curé of the Old Catholic church of Basel. 
But he has just surprised the public by sending-a 
frightfully severe letter of resignation, in which 
he denounces his parish council as being a mere 
nest of infidels and freethinkers, who began with 
trying to bring him into their views, but, this 
failing, have since annoyed him by caviling and 
scoffing at his ministry. Another charge which 
he makes, and which it will be well to bear in 
mind the next time we are invited to read statis- 
tics showing the gratifying progress of the new 
sect. is that the figures representing the strength 
of this parish have been systematically falsified. 
The parish council responded by threatening a 
prosecution for defamation, but on reflection, if 
not under advice of counsel, concluded that it 
would not be prudent to press the matter. 

I have no personal acquaintance with the Basel 
parish; but if the leaders of it are not what Dr. 
von Watterich represents them to be — free- 
thinkers and infidels—they are very different from 
the Old Catholic lay-leaders whom I do know. It 
does not seem likely that this moribund sect can 
effectually rally, in that region, from the stun- 
ning blow that the late curé of Basel has just 
struck it between the eyes. 

I meant, when I began, to speak of the state of 
the Old Catholic Church in Germany, aud of the 
profoundly interesting and important religious 
news from France, Belgium, and Italy. But 
these subjects must wait for another time. 

Norwic#u, Conn. 


THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST—ITS 
NECESSITY. 
BY THE REV. Enocu Ponp, D. D. 


HERE are those who doubt the necessity for 

any atonement. The sinner is bound to search 
out his sins, and when he sees them, to repent of 
them. He is justly required to repent; and when 
he does repent, he may be forgiven and saved. 
There is nothing in the way of his salvation but 
his impenitence, and this difficulty he has all the 
requisite natural ability to overcome. Or if he 
has not, God surely is able, by His Spirit, to bring 
him to repentance without resorting to the 
strange expedient of offering up His own Son 
upon the cross. 

Such is the theory. Toit we reply, first of all, 
that if the death of Christ was not needed to 
make an atonement for sin it is hard to see why 
he should have died at all. He certainly did not 
die for his own sins, for he had none. And if he 
did not die, as the Scriptures represent, to make 
expiation for the sins of men, why did he die? 
What object of sufficient snagnitude was eccom- 
plished by his death? How shall such an event 
be accounted for in the providence of God? 

That Christ’s death was necessary for some 
great purpose is abundantly set forth by himself. 
““The son of man must suffer many things, and 
be rejected of the elders, and be killed, and after 
three days rise again.” ‘‘The son of man must 
be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be 
crucified, and the third day rise again.” ‘As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the son of man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever believeil) on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” ‘*Thus it is written, and thus 
it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead on the third day.” 

Perhaps it will be said that the necessity indi- 
cated in these passages results from the fact that 
Christ’s sufferings and death had been predicted, 
and the prediction must be fulfilled. But this, if 
admitted, only places the argument one step fur- 
ther back. For why, if there was no inherent 
necessity for Christ’s sufferings and death, why 
were they predetermined, why predicted? Why 
did it enter into the eternal purpose of God that 
thus it should be? 

The necessity of Christ’s sufferings, as a satis- 
faction for sin, is most impressively indicated in 
what took place in the garden of Gethsemane: 
‘“‘O my Father, if it be possible let this cup pass 
from me!” ‘‘Abba Father, all things are possible 
with thee; take away this cup from me,” and why 
was not the cup of suffering taken away? Why 
was not such a thing possible’ Let those who 
think an atonement of suffering unnecessary 
answer these questions, if they can. 








The necessity of an atonement in order to for 
giveness is taught in the typical atonements of 
the Old Testament. The sacrifice of the victim, 
in those days, was never intended as a means of 
repentance, or a substitute for it. It rather im- 
plied and required repentance. The suppliant 
must be already penitent, else his sacrifice would 
not be accepted. Why then, on the ground we 
oppose, was the sacrifice enjuined at all? The 
suppliant is already penitent, and penitence, we 
are told, is enough. Is not here conclusive proof 
that mere penitence is not enough, that an expi- 
ation is demanded, that something must be done 
to satisfy the law and the justice of God or not 
even the penitent sinner can be pardoned and 
saved? 

We have further evidence of the same truth in 
that faith is made one of the indispensable con- 
ditions of salvation. Repentance is, indeed. an 
indispensable condition. We must repent in 
order to be forgiven. And if mere repentance 
was enough, this ought to be the only condition. 
But there is also the indispensable condition of 
faith—faith in Christ. ‘‘As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
Now this requisition of faith shows conclusively 
that repentance alone is not a sufficient ground of 
pardon. ‘The Son of man must be lifted up. He 
must bleed and die upon the cross, and he must 
be accepted, trusted, believed in as an atoning 
sacrifice, or there is no salvation. 

Those who flatter themselves that repentance 
is alone sufficient to satisfy God’s justice as a 
moral governor would do well to apply their 
theory to another kind of justice—that which 
regulates the dealings of man with man. A hon- 
estly owes B a certain sum of money, and justice 
demands that it should be paid. But Ais very 
sorry that he has incurred this debt. He humbles 
and blames himself, and heartily repents for so 
doing. But do his repentings cancel the claims 
of justice against bim, or furnish any sufficient 
ground for his being released from his obligations? 
This would be a summary way of clearing off old 
debts, for the creditor to feel obliged to release 
the debtor from his obligations as soon as he was 
sorry that he had contracted them. Every one 
can see the absurdity of such a principle in appli- 
cation to commercial justice; and why should it 
operate any more favorably when applied to 
moral governmental justice? To be sure, the two 
kinds of justice are not alike in all respects; buat 
they are alike in this, that the claims of the latter 
are not less stringent and inviolable than those of 
the former. And if the principle would work 
nothing but confusion in the former case, going 
to dissolve all the bonds of commercial inter 
course, and rendering such intercourse impracti- 
cable, how can it be shown that it would not 
work as disastrously, ahd even more so, in the 
latter? 


The necessity of an atonement is often felt— 
deeply and painfully felt—under human gov- 
ernments. It was felt by King Darius, when ‘‘he 
set his heart on Daniel to deliver him” from the 
lions’ den; and *‘he Jabored till the going down 
of the sun to deliver him,” but could not. 
Could Darius have bit upon some expedient by 
which the authority of his law and government 
could have been as fully sustained in delivering 
Daniel as in punishing him; in other words, could 
he have devised and provided a sufficient atone- 
ment for Daniel, in that case he might safely 
have delivered him. But as this was found to be 
impossible naught remained but that Daniel must 
go into the den of lions. 

The same necessity was felt by the elder Brutus 
when his sons had conspired against the Roman 
commonwealth. Could a sufficient atonement 
have been made for them they might have been 
spared; but as none could be devised the father 
was obliged to pass sentence of death upon them 
and stand by and see it executed. 

The necessity of an atonement is continually 
and sometimes painfully felt in smaller govern- 
ments. A child in the family, or a scholar in 
school, transgresses some established law and is 
exposed to punishment. The father or teacher 
does not wish to punish, and he sets himself to 
devise some way, some expedient, by which his 
authority can be maintained, the infliction be 
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spared. If any such method can be devised it is 
of the nature of an atonement. But if none is 
possible the infliction must follow or authority 
is weakened, it may be destroyed. 

I have employed these illustrations for the pur- 
pose of showing and impressing the necessity of 
an atonement, if sinners are to be saved under the 
government of God. The great argument, after 
all, for such necessity grows out of the fact of 
an atonement, as certified to us in the Scriptures. 
The Bible does teach, in a great variety of forms 
and in the plainest terms, that Cbrist’s death 
upon the cross was of an expiatory character ; 
that he died to make an atonement for sin. Thus 
he is said to have been ‘‘ wounded for owr trans- 
gressions,” and ‘bruised for our iniquities.” 
He is said to ‘‘have borne our sins,” to have 
‘* purged our sins,” to have ‘suffered for our 
sins,” to have ‘‘died for our sins,” and to 
have ‘‘shed his blood for the remission of our 
sins.” He is said to have ‘‘ redeemed us to God 
by his blood;” and to bave ‘‘ redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, having been made a curse 
for us.” He ‘' gave himself for us, an offering 
and a sacrifice to God.” ‘‘ He gave his life a ran- 
som for many.” ‘‘He was delivered for our 
offenses.” He ‘‘ tasted death for every man.” 
‘* He is the propitiation for our sins; and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whvle 
world.” There is no end of representations such 
as these. They are taken from all parts of the 
Bible, and teach as plainly as words can teach 
anything, that the death of Christ was an offer- 
ing, an expiation, an atonement for the sins of 
men. They teach the fact of an atonement, and, 
by consequence, the necessity of it ; for surely if 
it had not been necessary it never had been made. 
God would not have sent his Son into this world 
to take upou himself our nature and die in our 
stead had he not been moved to it by an urgent 
and indispensable necessity. 

The grand necessity for Christ’s atonement was, 
and is, to sustain and honor the broken law of 
God, to vindicate his authority, and satisfy his 
glorious justice. In carrying into effect his eternal 
purposes God has undertaken to be not only the 
universal creator and disposer but moral gov- 
ernor. He has surrounded himself with intelli- 
gent creatures—free, woral, responsible agents— 
proper subjects of law and government; and be 
bas undertaken to administer a moral government 
over them. He has undertaken to govern them 
not by physical force but by laws, motives and 
moral considerations. But in order to the suc- 
cess of this vast undertaking it is necessary for 
the Supreme Ruler, as for any other ruler, to sws- 
tain law. He must not suffer his law to be trifled 
with and trampled on. He must maintain it in- 
violaie in all its strictness and strength, its au- 
thority and purity, or his government of law will 
be subverted and overthrown. 

And here lies the necessity of an adequate 
atonement if transgressors of the Divine law are 
to be forgiven and saved. The law can be sus- 
tained by punishing the transgressors as they de- 
serve—by inflicting upon them the threatened 
penalty. Can it be as fully sustained in any other 
way? ‘Can any expedient be devised by which 
the broken law can be honored, and God’s right- 
eous regard for it be displayed, and all the ends of 
government be secur. d as fully, as perfectly, as 
they would be by inflicting the penalty? Such an 
expedient, if such an one be possible, would be a 
full equivalent for the penalty—a full and ade- 
quate atonement. On the ground of such an 
atonement God could forgive and save sinners on 
such conditions as he was pleased to appoint, and 
yet not detract one iota from his law. His law 
would stand as inviolate, and his government as 
strong, as though the threatened penalty had 
been executed. But without some such expedi- 
ent, or, in other words, without a sufficient atone- 
ment, to pardon and save sinners would be a 
moral impossibility. It could never be tolerated 
under the government of God. 

It is our happiness to know that in the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of God aa expedient of 
salvation has been devised and executed. An 
atonement for sinners has been made. It was 
made in the sufferings and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. When we deserved to die he con- 
sented to die for us. He bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree. Christ did not come into our 


world and suffer for nothing. He did not die for 
a trifle. He would not take upon himself our 
nature and flesh, and endure all the agonies of 
the garden and the cross, without a most urgent 
necessity. We know, too, that this necessity has 
been met—completely met. Draw near, then, ye 
world full of sinners, embrace the Saviour pro- 
vided for you and live forever. 








CHRISTIAN CHILDREN HELD AS 
SLA VES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


te of the saddest results of the desolation of 

Bulgaria by the Turks is that a large number 
of Christian children have been sold and are now 
held as slaves in Constantinople, Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt. This is a subject which ought 
to interest the whole Christian world, but so far 
as I know no European government has as yet 
taken any steps to secure their liberation. The 
British Anti-slavery Society has appealed to the 
English government on the subject, but Lord 
Salisbury replied that he had never heard of any 
such cases. He, however, promised to make in- 
quiries. Such official inquiries in regard to dis- 
agreeable subjects about which the government 
does net wisn to have any information of course 
amount to nothing. Sir Henry Layard will apply 
to the Turkish Minister of Police and will receive 
the assurance that the Sultan abolished slavery in 
Turkey many years ago. If any philanthropic 
individual volunteers to furnish him with facts 
they will be disregarded, as coming from unofficial 
sources, or if reported to England it will be in 
such a way as to conceal their importance. 
Turkey is at once the ally and the protégé of Eng- 
land, and her peculiar institutions must not be dis- 
turbed. 

Russia is too busy with her political interests to 
remember the poor Bulgarians who are dying in 
Turki- prisons, or the Christian children who 
have been sold into Navery. As neither the 
special friend nor the special enemy of Turkey is 
inclined to interfere to save these slaves there 
seems to be very little hope for them. 

So far as I know nothing has been done except 
by a single man, although this man has been 
secretly supported by several Greek bankers who 
have not forgotten Scio, and by the Greek and 
Bulgarian ecclesiastical authorities. 

He is a Greek himself, and he claims to have 
rescued and returned to their homes some 300 
Bulgarian chiidren during the last six months. 
Several of these have been rescued by force in the 
streets of Coustantinople, but most of them have 
been taken by craft from Turkish harems in ways 
which it would not be wise to report. So long as 
the Russians were at St. Stephanos this could be 
done without great risk to the man bimself and 
without fear of any attempt to recover the slaves 
after they had once escaped. But now it has be- 
come almost impossible to carry on the work. 
Nothing but the open and avowed support of the 
foreign ambassadors can protect the man. He 
has appealed to the British Ambassador to protect 
and assist him, but so far as I know has received 
no answer. Sir Henry Layard is an able and 
generous-hearted man, but ‘‘British interests” are 
of more importance than Bulgarian slaves, and 
Sir Henry can say with considerable justice that 
this is a matter which concerns the Russian 
Ambassador more than it does him. 

Th2 Christian world which has protested so 
vigorously againt slavery and made such sacrifices 
to destroy it should at least know the facts in re- 
gard to Turkey. In 1876 the Province of Philipo- 
polis was the scene of the well known Bulgarian 
massacres which roused the indignation of the 
world. Again in 1877, after the commencement of 
the Russian war and especially after Gen. Gourko’s 
first march across the Balkans, the Turks avowed 
their determination to exterminate the Christian 
population. They destroyed the towns, the men 
were hung or massacred. Some of the women 
were killed, some taken by the Turks, some 
abused and left. Large numbers of the children 
were taken to be sold or given away as slaves. 
This work of destruciion was carried on chiefly 
under the orders of Sulieman Pacha. As the 
Russians advanced it was the turn of the Turks to 
fly from their homes to Constantinople. The 
‘horrors of this exodus are well known and prob- 

















ably have not been exaggerated, although many 
unjust accusations have been made against the 
Russians and Bulgarians in connection with it. 
The truth is that most of the population fled with- 
out ever seeing a Russian soldier or suffering any- 
thing from the Bulgarians. They were driven out 
by fear and died of cold and hunger. 

No doubt many Bulgarian children perished 
with them, but a large number were brought to 
Constantinople. Of these many still remain here, 
and have been sold at prices varying from five 
dollars to one hundred and tifty dollars a piece. 
A large number were sent last spring to Alexan- 
dria and others to Syria. Ina single house in 
tuis city there are seven of these slaves. 

As they are forced to become Mobammedans 
the Turks have a religious as well as a pecuniary 
motive for not giving them up, and it might be 
supposed that the people of Europe would have a 
religious as well as a philanthropic motive for 
securing their release, 

In many cases the parents of these children are 
still living in Bulgaria, having escaped massa- 
cre by flying to the mountains and having lost 
their children in the confusion of fire and 
slaughter which surrrounded them. In most vases 
the mother at least remains, and whatever Europe 
may think these Bulgarian mothers feel a double 
bitterness of sorrow at the thought that their 
children are not only slaves but are to be trained 
to deny their faith in Christ. Let any American 
mother bring the fact howe to her own family and 
she will be able to imagine the feelings of these 
Christian mothers in Turkey. 

We may feel sympathy for the Turkish popula- 
tion which fled from the country at tbe approach 
of the Russian armies, but we cannot wonder that 
the Bulgarians now object to their returp, with 
the possibility before them of the renewal, in the 
future, of the scenes of the last years, and with 
the thought of seeing more of their children car- 
ried off into slavery. 

As to the Turks, they simply fail to appreciate 
the terrible wrong which is involved in their hold- 
ing these Bulgarians as slaves. In their eyes it is 
a meritorious act to retain these ehildren and 
bring them upas Mobammedans. As to slavery, it 
is so universal and so convenient that they think 
nothing about it. The Government long ago pro- 
fessed to abolish it at the demand of the European 
powers, but if any Turk ever heard of this decree 
he must have regarded it as a joke, for the palace 
of the Sultan himself is full of slaves and every 
member of the Government holds slaves. They 
are bought and sold in Constantinople every day. 
Slavery can never be abolished Lere so long as 
publie opinion is universally in favor of it, and so 
long as there are many hundreds of slaves in the 
palace itself; but these Bulgarian slaves might be 
set free if any European Goverument would inter- 
fere vigorously in their behalf. Lf they were Cath- 
olics it is very certain that all Catholic Europe 
would be roused to rescue them; but they are 
mewbers of the Greek church, Russia is too busy 
to attend to them, and no one else seems to care 
for them. 

There are strange anomalies in this 19th cent- 
ury, but perhaps nowhere so mapy as in the rela- 
tions of Europe to the people of the East. The 
Turks, under the protection of England, hold 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands of Christian 
children as slaves; but this is not more strange 
than that the great Powers should méet at Berlin 
and ‘‘settle” the Eastern question without the 
slightest regard to the wishes or interests of any 
one of the various nationalities of European Tur- 
key. They traded off their people between them- 
selves very much as though they were all slaves, 
and now they wonder at the bloodshed and an- 
archy which have followed. They are especially 
indignant at the audacity of the Bulgarians in 
resisting the division of their nation into five 
separate provinces; but Americans certainly ought 
not to thimk worse of these people for knowing 
that they have rights, and seeking to maintain 
them, even in spite of the Congress of Berlin. 

It is said that the great glory of that Congress 
was its proclamation of the principle of religious 
liberty. At another time I shall have something 
to say on this subject. It is sufficient here to call 


attention to the fact that this proclamation has 

not prevented Christian children from being sold 

as slaves in the city of Constantinople. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. 26, 1278, 
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THE WORK OF CHRIST IN THE SOUL. 

E are in danger, at every stage of our religious 

progress, of falling into the vice of narrowress. 
In order to see and fee] things we are apt to make them 
narrow and sharp. But the work of Christ in the soul 
of man is the most comprebeusive w rk that can be 
conceived of. The whole universe of knowledge has 
relation to the knowing faculties in us, and to the moral 
susceptibilities of mankind; and bow much greater is 
the work of the Divine spirit, which is undertaking to 
mould the elements of the soul, than that work can be 
whieh touches the things which the soul knows. Man 
is always greater than his circumstances. The knower 
is always greater than the knowledge. The human 
nature that looks out through the universe is before 
God, and should be before us, transcendently above 
any of the many elements that are exterior to buman 
nature. 

Now, to a very large extent, Christian people look 
down upon religion as being, in the first place, a pass- 
port over the bridge and into the safe Jand beyond. It 
is salvation, it is very glorious, and it ought to be very 
comforting; but salvation is not the main end of relig- 
ion. To be in sympathy with the heavenly state, to 
come into such a frame of mind that we are in unity 
with God—that is the condition, or rather it is God’s 
method, of salvation. 

There is one verse in the writings of Paul, namely 
that in which he speaks of bringing every thought into 
subjection to Christ, that, I think, is the key note of 
human life. The art of being a Chris'ian is not the art 
of getting along very well now, and of preparing to get 
along better by and by. That is not a fair description 
or conception of the work that is going on in the souls 
of those who are children of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
are under the evident influence of the spirit of God. Not 
only are we under the influence of the spirit of God, but 
we are under the providence of God, and under means 
of grace for the sake of breaking in, educating or de- 
veloping every single part of our nature, and to do it 
after the model of the conception of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The old theologians used to speak of man as being in 
a state of rebellion against God. That came from their 
ideas of original sin, and of the nature of sin. I can- 
not adopt that sort of language. It is very true that 
there is not a single faculty that cannot be made to 
flame out against restraint and influence; but the 
idea of rebellion does not convey the real fact in the 
case. 

A boy is not in rebellion against arithmetic because 
he does not like it. He is simply unapt, or is rot 
broken into it. A boy is not rebellious toward his 
teacher because, being obliged to sit on the form for 
three hours at a time, he does not like it. Such 
things one has to become accustomed to by practice. 
If I were attempting to master the violin I should not 
be in rebellion against the instrument because every 
time I undertook to play on it I made hideous mistakes. 
It is simply u state of not having or not being. All tae 
elements of human nature, except the animal ones, are 
the result of practical education or drill, The basic 
passions, the great physical forces—those on which 
bodily life rests, and by which a man stands in the 
natural sphere of time—exist in uneducated power; 
but all the social, moral and intellectual faculties de- 
pend for their action upon the process of education. 

It is, then, the very notion, the inmost genius, of the 
Gospel, that a maa is to be brought into such persozal 
relations to the Lord Jesus Christ as that Christ bec mes 
his schoolmaster, aud that he brings into subjection to 
Corist’s spirit every single department of his nature— 
every part of himself; acd what is called *‘ Growing in 
grace, and iu the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” is just that. It is a more perfect concep- 
tion of truth, of duty, of conscience, of love, and of 
knowledge, as they are ia Corist, or as they are looked 
at from the stacdpoint of his thought and feelivg, and a 
more perfect subjection of ourselves in these respects to 
the sp rit of Curist. 

Take, for example, one whose feeling is strong, and 
who is by nature cold, hard, self-asserting and des;otic, 
and let his nature be changed by Christ, and how beau- 
tiful is that honor and loftiness of nature which he has, 
based upon an educated form of self-esteem! Paul, 
going to Damascus, aod breathing out slaugbter aod 
blood, was under the dominion of a natural pride; but 
Paul was willing to lay foundations that other men 
might build on them. Having a migsty consciousness 
and a grand conception of his own personality, be could 
afford to do what nobody else would do. He was able 
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to carry himself in the full atmorphere of love. 
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gladly spent himself for others, though the more abun- 
dantly he joved the less be was loved. Such was the 
difference between Paul unconverted and Paul con- 
verted. 

There are various qualities in men which are essen- 
tially changed by conversion. Take the Jove of praise. 
Men will resort toalmost every means to make them 
selves pleasing to other people and to gain their appro 
bation. How approbitiveness leads men to carry 
themselves in such a way that they get into jangles one 
with another! How men desire praise for insignificant 
things! How they desire to be praised unjustly—that 
is, more than they ought to be, and for things they are 
conscious that they do not deserve praise for! How 
they desire to be praised for things transient rather than 
for things that endure! How they desire the praise of un- 
godly men rather than the praise of God! How they de- 
sire praise for ur godly things rather than for godly things! 
And there is to be a subjugation of this faculty. It isto be 
subdued and brought into subjection to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It isto be made Christlike. Not that there is 
not to be an appreciation of praise for lower things if 
they be true and just; but there is always to be a desire 
for praise for higher things, for better things, for purer 
things, for nobler things. 

There is the sentiment of firmness, without which a 
man is as a quivering leaf of the aspen; with firmness 
comes stability, reliableness und persistency; and yet, 
how easily, if a man has the root of firmness in him, 
docs it became obstinacy, and stand without yielding! 
And over against itis the command, ‘* Kasy to be en- 
treated "—that is, susceptibility to wrongs, to sufferings 
and to needs; end readiness to yield; and coming, with- 
out reluctance, into the spirit of Christ, in whom was 
not obstinacy, but infinite firmness and persistence. 

There is a conscience, which men can.ot do without, 
and cannot do with, without which the charecter is like 
a house witbout sills, and with which the character is 
unlovely till it bas come under the Chrisilike 1 fluence, 
and is subdued to the love of Christ. So long as man’s 
conscience is unregenerate how avgular he is! How he 
indu!ges in censoriousness! How he lays down thedaw 
both for himself and for other men! He is rigorous to 
himself, and he is more rigorous to other people. He 
condemns himself, or other men, as the case may be, 
upjustly. But when conscience becomes tempered 
ands weetened by love how transcendently beautiful 
it is! 

The same is true of combativeness. Where aman is 
without combativeness his facullies are like arrows 
without any bow to send them home. Combativeness 
is not energy when it is acting of its own self purely; 
alone it is irritability, it is anger; it is a disposition to 
fight; it is the cause of bad blood; but when it is allied 
to other feelings it makes them energetic. When it 
does not act directly, but allies itself to conscience, ard 
benevolence, and faith, and hope, and love, it gives 
them energy. Few persons have any conception of the 
education through which a man’s combativeness must 
go before it can achieve what it often does achieve ia 
the realm of the higher sentiments. 

When you take the traits which go to make men 
what they are in their nobler manhood, and consider 
that the end of-our life is to break them in one by one, 
s0 that each shall be perfectly subjected to the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ—to His gentleness, His humility, 
His inexpressible tenderness, His loveliness, His living 
not for Himself, His laying down His very life, His 
livirg it first, and then laying it down, and then taking 
it up again for all etermty, that it may be a manifest- 
ation of love forevermore; when you think that such is 
the business of Caristian life, how grand is the concep- 
tion of that life! 

In the light of this view how important is it for 
every man to become a Christian! and how different a 
thing it isto be a Christian from merely going through 
a season of excitement, and slipping into the church, 
and doing about as well as other folks do, which is 
largely the idea of Christianity that prevails. B-com- 
ing a Christian involves an education in which you have 
to bring all your strongest faculties into subjection to 
the Lord Jesus Corist, and to the law of love, whicn is 
the Jaw of duty and truth and honor. 

If we should construe the providence of God in this 
life aright, how many things tbat we regard as burdens, 
and that seem tous hard, would we find, on the con- 
trary, to be educators! I have no deubt if a diamond 
had susceptibility and could speak, it wi uld, when put 
on a wheel avd ground, cry out and complain that the 
grossest injustice was done it, and say, ‘‘What have I 
done that I should be so treated, and Lave parts of 
myself knocked off here and there, and be ground into 
this shape? I am being horribly dealt with.” And yet, 
a rough diamond, a diamond before it has been ground, 
is of no use toaman. But after it bas been ground 
its beautiful qualities are developed, and it becomes 
radiant. 

Now, in the providence of God, many persons are 
being ground, and they dv nothing but groan, and find 
fault, and wonder why they are so, dreadfully used, 








They do not help God a bit. But His hand is on them, 
to subdue tbeir pride, and soften their stubbornness, and 
take away the frivolity of their vanity, and give them a 
wholesome appetite for the praise of men. 

These things are going on not only in the Church, but 
in the store, in the street, in the family, in prosperity, 
and in adversity. By j y, by sorrow, by hope, by fear, 
by ten thousand influences, we are being handled, in the 
provid: nce of Gud, to make us s'rong aod bright and 
beautiful inside, that we may be ready to stand before 
God and among our brethren who belong to the great 
sacramevtal bost that have triumphed and are forever 
in the new Jerusalem. 

Christian life 1s a serious thing; and he who can look 
into his soul, consciously knowing what it is, and say 
‘Lord, thy will be done,” is a brave man. He is a 
brave man who can say this, knowing what may be 
needful to make him what he sh uld be. 

We are beivg educated; the providence of God is 
God’s means of grace by which he is developing us; and 
the question is, Wil) you help Him? Will you be 
laborers together with God? Willy u let the work go 

lindly on, and wait for old age to ex inquish your pas- 
sions, or will you overcome them by the power of 
supreme love? Will you go moaniog and wondering 
why God does as He does with you, or; will you be in 
quick sympathy with G d and say, not, ‘* Remove this 
thora,” but, ‘* Let thy grace be sufficient to enable me to 
bear it”? 


A RETROSPECT. 
1i87Be. 

* A mighty Hand from an exhaustless urn 
Pours torth the never ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all beforethem! On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is Life. The Present there 
Tosses and foams, and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 
And they who strive, and they who feast, and they 
Who hurry to and fro. 


The flood sweeps over them and they are gone.” 

NHE flood of 1878 bas swept away many from the 

ranks of lite:ary toi’; first, and perhaps foremost 
among them, the venerable and venerated poet himself 
whose lines we quote. No name in the necrology of the 
twelve-months just closed is weightier to the general 
sense than that of Bryant, and it alone gives a mortuary 
distinction to the year, Alongside the name of Bryant 
ranks that of Bayard Taylor, the latest of the distin- 
guished dead. 

Of other literary Americans who have died within 
the period we may mention Miss Catherine Beecher, 
ove of the most individual members of ber family; Mrs. 
Whitman, the poetess and friend of Poe; Mrs. Prentiss, 
whose religious stories have left so deep an impress 
upon the Christian heart; Mr. J. Wingate Thornton, 
the antiquarian writer of Massachusetts; the Rev. Dr. 
Bouton, New Lampshire’s historical scholar; T. B. 
Thorpe, the magazinist; Hew Anislie of Kentucky, 
‘*the Burns of America;” and E. A. Duykinck, the liter- 
ary journalist and compiler. Here, too, we may add 
the names of George Appleton, the New York publisher; 
Louis A. Godey, of Philadelphia; John A. MacGahan, 
the Eastern war correspondent; Samuel Bowles; aud 8, 
R. Crocker, the founder and first editor of the ‘* Liter- 
ary World.” 

Science bas lost a quartette of scholars whose literary 
productiveness has beep great, and whose places it will 
be hard vo fill: Prof. Heory, of ourown Smiths nian In- 
stitution; Father Secchi, the astron.mer of Rome; Dr. 
Peterman, the German geographer; and Joseph Bouomi, 
the Egyptologist of London. 

Theological and religious literature bas lost Prof. 
Hildebrand, Hegel's sucessor at Heidelberg; Rev. Drs. 
Charles Hodge and Nehemiah Adams, of the Uuxuited 
States; and Rev. Drs, Duff and Gilfilan of Scotland. 

The ravks of the orientalists have beeu thinued by 
the d:aths of Risk Effendi, of Aleppo, one of the great- 
est Arabic scholars of bis time; W. F. Mayers, of 
Sbangbai, so skilled in the Caivese Ja: guage aud liter- 
ature; Dr. Benisch, the Hebraist; James Al wis, of Cey- 
1 n; and Prof. Westerguard, of Copenbagen, the very 
emivent Sanscrit and Persian authority. 

The list uf Euglish deaths includes the names of 
James Haio Trisweil, novelist and essayist; Catuerine 
Winkwortb, the traaslator of Germaa devotional 
hymos; Mrs, Mortimer, the popular writer for youog 
children; Dr. Laing, the Scottish literary arche log st; 
Dr. Joha Doran, Sir Edward Cnazy, Wm. 8. Claik, 
the Shakespearean; Cruikshavk, tne cuaricaturist; J. 
Whyte Melville, a.d George H. Lewes. 

A number of celebrities have passed away whose 
title to enumeration bere rests upon their very interest- 
ing relation to the literature of the past: such as the 
Countess Ariosto, last living descendaat of the great 
Italian poet; John Wood Warter, Soutbey’s son in-law; 


| Minot Pratt, one of the founders of Brook Farm; Mrs. 


Broderick, only surviving daugbter of Thomas Hood; 
and Mrs. Richardson, the ‘‘ Auld Tibble” uoder whose 
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roof ‘‘ Christopher North” ard ‘‘ the Ettrick Shepherd ” 
used to mec t. 
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. The U. S. 


DIARY OF EVENTS. 


. Gov. Halliday of Virginia is inaugurated at Rich- 


mond. 
Turkey declines Russia’s offers of mediation. 


. Gen. Gourko, crossing the Balkans, wins a victory 


over the Turks. 


. Russian forces occupy Sophia. 
9. Death of Victor Emanuel. 


Probabilities ot an armistice between Russia and 
Turkey. 
The Russians win a brilliant victory at the Shipka 


ass. 


2. News of preliminaries toward an armistice. 


Departure of English war vessels for the Levant. 


. A Turkish fleet shells Sevastopol. 


Thirteen persons killed and fifty wounded by a 
railroad accident at Tariffville, Conn. 


}. Death of Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield 


(Mass.) ‘‘ Republican.’’ 
The Russians have entered Adrianople. 
Insurrection in Thessaly and Macedonia. 


. Sitting Bull reported to be on the war path. 
28. Marriage of Alfonso, King of Spain, to Mercedes, 


daughter of the Duke of Montpensier. 


24. Supplementary military and naval supplies asked 


for in the British Parliament. a 
The Porie’s acceptance of Russia’s ultimatum an- 
nounced. 
Senate passes the Matthews silver 
resolution. 


26. Harrowing reports of starvation in China. 
. The Matthews silver bill passes the House. 
. Threatenings of a revolution in Greece: 


Peace preliminaries signed at Constantinople. 


. The Russians within one day’s march of Constan- 


tinople. 
Death in London of George Cruikshank, aged 86. 
The House orders an investigation of charges 
against Doorkeeper Polk. 


. Greece, having virtually declared war against 


Turkey, marches an army across the frontier. 


. Erzeroum officially surrendered. 
. All the Powers except Russia have accepted Aus- 


tria’s invitation to a conference. 
A new Turkish ministry. 


3. Feeling runs high in London over the reported 


entrance of the Russians into Constantinople. 
News of frightful atrocities by the Chinese in 
Kashgar. 


. Death of Pope Pius TX. 
. Death at Upsala, Sweden, of Prof. E. Fries, the 


famous botanist, aged 84. 


. Death, at Hartford, Conn., of Gideon Welles, 


aged 76. 


. The British fleet enters the Dardanelles. 
15. 


20, 


The silver bill passes the Senate. 

Cardinal Pecci elected Pope of the Church of Rome 
on the third ballot. 

Terms of peace substantially concluded between 
Russia and Turkey. 

Death of Father Secchi, the astronomer. 


. News received of the loss of nearly 3,000 lives by 


the burning of a building at Tien-Tsin, China. 


. Congress passes the silver bill over the President’s 


veto. 
News from San Domingo of the end of the revolu- 
tion. Pres. Baez a fugitive. 


’. Death, at Jefferson, Ohio, of ex-Senator Wade, 


o 


= 


10. 


i 
“ 


25. 


aged 77. 


3. It is announced at Constantinople that the formal 


treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey has 
been signed. 

Coronation of Pope Leo XIIL. at the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome. 


. The State of Virginia pronounced virtually bank- 


rupt. 


3. A $500,000 fire in the city of Panama. 
. Fatal colliery explosion near Glasgow, Scotland. 
9. A riotous ‘‘ peace’’ demonstration in Hyde Park, 


London. Mr. Bradlaugh cudgelled. 

Ex-President Grant and wife presented to the 
King of Greece. 

Great drouth in Australia. 

Great snow blockade on Pacific Railroad. Lives 
lost on the plains. 


. News received of the burning of the Austrian 


steamship ‘* Sphinx’’ in the Adriatic, with a loss 
of five hundred lives. 


. The Republicans carry New Hampshire by three 


thousand majority. 
Serious disturbances reported from San Domingo. 
Colliery explosion near Bolton, England. Forty 
lives lost. 


. A formidable difference marked between England 


and Russia as to the conditions of the proposed 
peace conference. 


. A midnight riot in Toronto, Canada, growing out 


a lecture by O’Donovan Rossa. 


. The British naval training ship ‘‘Eurydice” cap- 


sized off the Isle of Wight. About four hundred 
lives lost. 

Affairs between Russia and England assume a 
warlike aspect. 

A million-dollar fire on 4th Street, near Arch, 
Philadelphia. 


. The British government calls out the army re- 


serves. Resignation of Lord Derby. 
Death of Sir Gilbert Scott, the leading architect 
of Great Britain; aged 67, 
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16. 
17. 
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England addresses a circular note to the Powers 
defining her position on the Eastern question. 
The Earl of Leitrim and two attendants assassi- 
nated in Co. Derry, Ireland. 

War regarded as almost inevitable between Eng- 
land and Russia. : 

Russia publishes a conciliatory reply to the English 
note, and the outlook becomes more pacific. 

Disclosure of the half-million dollars defalcation 
of 8S. Angier Chace, Treasurer of Union Mills, 
Fall River, Mass. 


2. Death of Wm. M. Tweed, aged fifty-five years. 
2. Death of Pres. Orton, of the Western Union Tele- 


graph Co., aged fifty-seven. 

Discovery of another very heavy defalcation by 
another Fall River mill treasurer, G. T. Hath- 
away. 


25. Signs of an organized attempt to unseat President 


Hayes. 


. Opening of the French Exposition. 


Death of John Morrissey at Saratoga; forty-seven 
years. 

Terrific explosion of flour mills at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


2. Death of Catherine E. Beecher. 
. Death of Joseph Henry; eighty vears. 


Resolutions offered in Congress impeaching the 
validity of the President's title to office. 

Vague rumors current of an impending Commu- 
nistic demonstration and of a Fenian invasion 
of Canada. 

Serious labor riots in Lancashire, England. 

The Potter resolutions pass Congress, providing 
for an investigation of the last Presidential 
election. 


. Death of Ear] Russell; eighty-six years. 
31. 


The assembling of the Kuropean Peace Congress 
considered certain. 
The Potter investigation begun. 


2. A second attempt to assassinate the German Em- 


peror. Seven wounds inflicted. 
Terrible colliery explosion at Haydock, Eng. Loss 
of nearly two hundred lives. 
The dory ‘‘ Nautilus” sails from Boston for Havre. 
The Bannock Indians on the war-path. 


2. Death of Wm. C. Bryant; eighty-four years. 


An ugly strike riot in Quebec. 


. Death of the Queen of Spain: eighteen years. 
28. The Harvard crew wins a University race over 


Yale at New London. 
Very hot weather. 
Fight between rival police in St. Louis. 


. The American crews victorious at the Henley Re- 


gatta, England. 

Intense heat prevailing throughout the United 
States. Scores of cases of sunstroke. 

Unveiling of the Douglass monument in Chicago. 

Three cases of yellow fever in the naval hospital 
at Brooklyn, L. I. 


. The Greenbackers in New York and Ohio organ- 


izing for action. 
Fears of a yellow-fever epidemic in New Orleans. 
Extensive labor strikes in progress in England. 
The Marquis of Lorne designated to succeed Earl 
Dufferin as Governor-General of Canada. 
Denis Kearney, the California agitator, arrives in 
Boston. 


. The Austrians cross the Bosnian frontier. 


The crisis in the Oregon Indian war believed to be 
passed. 


. The Boston Belting Co. in serious financial diffi- 


culty. 


. Lord Beaconsfield presented with the freedom of 


the city of London. 

The yellow fever has become epidemic in New 
Orleans. 

Austria meeting with serious resistance in her 
attempt to occupy Bosnia. 


. Terrible tornado at Wallingford, Ct. 


Death of Evert A. Duyckinck. 


. Assassination of the Russian Chief of police. 
. World’s Convention of Y. M. C. Associations in 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
The yellow fever touches Cincinnati. 


: International Prison Congress at Stockholm, 


Sweden. 
Death of Henry Armitt Brown. 
Large contributions pouring in for yellow fever 
sufferers. ‘ 
Heavy fighting in progress in Bosnia. 
Measures against Socialism adopted in Germany. 
Theodore Thomas leaves New York to organize a 
College of Music in Cincinnati. 


. Gen. B. F. Butler has taken position as a candi- 


date for Governor of Massachusetts. 


. Gov. Rice of Massachusetts refuses to surrender 


Kimpton, the South Carolina fugitive. 


. New Orleans has 4,000 cases of yellow fever. 


The excursion steamer *‘ Princess Alice” sunk by 
collision in the Thames. Loss more than 600 
lives. 

The Stickney defalcation in Fall River, Mass., 
comes to light. 

The Greenback-Democrats of Maine defeat the 
election of a Governor by the people. 


. Dreadful colliery explosion at Abecarne, England. 


Nearly 300 lives lost. 

The British Parliament prorogued. 

The Butlerites break up the Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic Convention at Worcester. 

Austria in peaceful occupation of Herzegovina, 





Oct. 


Dec. 


19. 


Vou. XVIII, No. 26. 


Dean Stanley preaches in Boston his first sermon 
in America. 

First frosts in New England. 

An outlook of war between England and Afghan- 
istan. 

The Chinese Embassy formally received at Wash- 
ington. 


. Failure of the Bank of Glasgow. 


The Indians making trouble in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 
Austria in full occupation of Bosnia. 


. Death of Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams. 


Wreck of an excursion train at Wollaston, Mass. 

Death of Gen. Gideon J. Pillow. 

The German Parliament enacts the whole anti- 
Socialistic bill. 

First frost at Memphis. 


20. Death of Rear Admiral Paulding, U.S. N. 


21. Award of prizes at Paris Exhibition. 


Bessarabia formally surrendered to Russia. 
Philadelphia visited by a destructive tornado. 
Loss of property $2,000,000. 
Affairs before Constantinople wear an unpropi- 
tious look. 


24. Great inundation of the Damietta Branch of the 


_ 


Nile. 
Disastrous prairie fires in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 


. Attempted assassination of the King of Spain. 
. Arrival of the Arctic exploring schooner “ Flor- 


ence”’ at Provincetown, Mass., from Cumberland 
Island. 


- Masked robbers plunder the Manhattan Savings 


Bank, New York. 


. The yellow fever epidemic at an end. 


Slight complication of the fisheries negotiations 
between the United States and England. 


. Assembling of a Prophetic Conference in New 


York. 


. Hostile tone of the Russian press toward England. 


England has sent her ultimatum to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. 

England has bought of Portugal Delagoa Bay, S. 
E. Africa. 

Death of Louis Antoine Garnier-Pages. 


. Rev. Joseph Cook begins in Boston his fourth 


course of Monday Lectures. 


4. Tremendous snow storms throughout Austria. 


or 
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. Elections in thirty States of the American Union. 


General Republican gains. 


. The body of the late A. T. Stewart stolen from 


the vault in St. Mark’s Churchyard, New York. 


. The non-Mormon women of Utah appeal to the 


women of the country for aid in suppressing 
polygamy. 


. Burning of eight hotels and other buildings at 


Cape May, N. J. 

The Paris Exhibition formally closed. 

The Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise leave 
Liverpool] for Canada. 


17. Attempted assassination of the King of Italy. 
18, Slight earthquake shocks in Illinois, Missouri and 


Arkansas. 

Ex-Pres. Pardo of Peru has been assassinated. 

A controversy has arisen between Sec. Schurz and 
Gen. Sheridan and others respecting the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. 

The Amecr of Afghan has rejected the British 
ultimatum, and offensive movements against 
him are ordered. 


21. The British army crosses the Afghan frontier. 


A harmless duel between Gambetta and M. de 
Fourtou. 

The United States pays over to Great Britain the 
amount of the Halifax award, $5,500,000 in 
gold. 


2. The British capture the Ali-Musjid Fort. 


Seven prominent men in Chicago indicted for 
fraudulent conspiracy against the Government 
in connection with new buildings. 

The Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise arrive 
at Halifax. 


. The New York-Hamburg steamship ‘“‘ Pommer- 


ania” sunk by collision in the English Channel 
off Folkestone. Fifty lives lost. 


. First naturalization of a Chinaman in the United 


States, Wong Ah Lee, iu New York. 


. Death of Robert Heller, the magician. 
29. Wm. A. Potter, formerly Supervising Architect 


of the Treasury, arrested on charge of fraud 
against the Government. 

Death of Commodore Spicer, U.S.N. 

Complaints increasing of great business depression 
in England. 

Death of Hon. Lyman Tremaine, Albany, N.Y. 


fifth U. 8. Congress. 

Announcement of the death of Geo. H. Lewey. 

The British win a victory over the Afghans at 
Peiwar Khotal. 

Formation of a new Turkish ministry with Kheir- 
reddin Pasha as Grand Vizier. 

The British Parliament assembles, especially be- 
cause of tle Afghan war. 


. Failure of the West of England Bank. Liabilities 


£1,000,000. 


. Shere Ali’s family has fled to Turkestan. 


News received of the death of President Alcantara 
of Venezu-la. 

Italy severs its diplomatic relations with Vene- 
zuela, 
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10. Boston elects a Democratic Mayor. 

Severe and destructive freshets throughout New 
England an: the Middle States, with great loss 
of property, several railroad accidents, etc. 

11. The British House of Lords favors Lord Cran- 
brooke’s proposition to pay the cost of the 
Afghan war out of the Indian revenue. 

14. Death of Princess Alice of England, Grand Duchess 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, by diphtheria. 

17. The Senate passes the Blaine resolutions for an 
investigation into the Southern outrages. 

Jellalabad has been occupied by British troops. 

18. Congress appropriates 350,000 to pay the cost of 

the Yellow Fever Commission. 

Coal is going dowa. 
John Kehoe, leader of the Pennsylvania ‘ Molly 

Maguires,” is hanged at Pottsville. 

Growing distress reported from the laboring classes 
in England. Cal) for organized relief. 

. Death at Berlin of the Hon. Bayard Taylor, U. 8S. 

Minister to Germany. 

One hundred and fifty lives lost by sinking of 
steamer ‘‘ Byzantium ” between Marseilles and 

Constantinople. 


_ 


TWO VOICES ON TEMPERANCE. 
[Rev. Joseph Cook, Association Hall, N. Y., Dec. 19.} 

So far as drunkness depends on open temptations to it, 
the interests of trade and politics require the shutting by 
law of all public doors to vice, and in furtherance of this 
work the Church may well put forth its best energies, and 
invoke the aid of woman’s vote. 

In New York City there are 8,000 licensed and unlicensed 
places for the sale of liquor. Put all those shops in a line, 
allow them each twenty feet front, and make aliowance for 
streets of standard size, and your grogshops make a solid 
line thirty-five miles long. Church property in the United 
States, all massed together, is worth only three hundred 
and fifty-four millions of dollars. The drink bill of the 
United States is seven hundred millions of dollars a year. 
That is an estimate of the National Bureau of Statistics. 
There is nofaccurate return even in the revenue department. 

The queen of lecturesses, Mrs. Livermore, a lady whose 
eloquence has had a larger public recognition than that of 
any other woman in ancient or modern times, is president 
of the Massachusetts Woman’s Temperance Union, and in- 
forms New England that the seaboard and the Mississippi 
Valley are to unite in asking a vote for woman in regard 
to the temperance laws. The language of the West and 
that of the East are nearly the same. The Chicago women 
say: ‘ We petition that by suitable legislation it may be 
provided that in the State of Illmois the question of licens- 
ing at any time, in any locality, the sale of any and all in- 
toxicating drinks, including wine and beer, be submitted 
to and determined by ballot, in which women of lawful 
age shall be privileged to take part, in the same manner 
and under only such restrictions as obtain in reference to 
voting by men on the question of license.””’ The Massa- 
chusetts Temperance Union passes this resolution: ‘ That, 
while we disavow any connection with the general move- 
ment for giving the ballot to women, we yet believe that 
women should have the right to vote on all questions relat- 
ing to the legislation on the liquor traffic, and we hereby 
resolve that we will petition the Legislature for this right 
until it is granted to us.” 

Let that thunder be heard in your City Hall and Legis- 
lature, and heerd loudly, for politicians are not likely to 
take the lead on this subject. After ten years of expe- 
rience of woman’s suffrage, Wyoming Territory, by the 
voice of three of her Governors, proclaims it a success. 
In New Hampshire the line has already been broken as to 
the exclusion of women from participation in the settle- 
ment of questions closely touching the home. Let it be 
noticed that New Hampshire, a conservative New England 
State, has just given women the right to vote on all ques- 
tions concerning the schoo] laws. I am not a woman suf- 
fragist. Do not applaud this platform under the mistaken 
idea that I am a defender of extreme positions as to wo- 
men’s rights. I am meditating on thattheme. But this I 
dare say: that one of the fragments of self-protection for 
women—namely, a right to vote concerning temperance 
laws, when the question of loc | option is up—I am willing 
to defend, and intend to defend, to the end of the chapter. 
Great natural justice is on the side of such ademand. Wo- 
man’s interests are among the chief ones concerned; and 
as to family divisions, why, they come largely from tem- 
perance laxness. 


{Letter from Dr. Howard Crosby read at the same meeting]. 
No. 116 East NINETEENTH St., Dec. 17, 1878. 

DEAR Sir: !|n response to your inquiries, the results of a 
year’s war for law-enforcement against groggeries, etc., 
have been: 

1. Shaping and sharpening public opinion. 

2. The vertebrating of officers and judges. 

8. The snubbing of the insolent rum power. 

4. The shutting up of the lewd theaters (two of them 
having been made OO of by us). 

5. e closing of 1,759 groggeries, so that there are in 
New York City to-day 1,739 less than there were twelve 
months — 

6. The laying bare of the source of the trouble; the cause 
of difficulty in enforcing law, to wit: (a) Weakness of 
judges inflicting the least penalties; and (b) wickedness of 

xcise Commissioners licensing all the dens of infamy as 





“hotels.” ; 
7. The formation of a rallying center for law and order. 


These are the blessings which the Lord and $4,000 have | 
brought us in a year. In the same Lord, whether the 
dollars come or not, we trust for the next year. 

Yours ever truly, HOWARD CROSBY, 


Correspondence. 


ARE WE IN ANY DANGER FROM GERMAN 
COMMUNISM? 

WE have been led to ponder this question by the perusal 
of acommunication in the Christian Union from a corre- 
spondent in Berlin, in which it is maintained that this 
country is in greater danger from the importation of Ger- 
man Communism than it ever was from the introduction 
of infected clothing during the late rebellion. 

It seems to us, however, that because certain persons are 
so-called Communists in Germany is no sufficient reason 
for supposing that they will be Communists in America. 
In Germany the masses groan under far heavier burdens 
of taxation than those which our fathers took up arms to 
rid themselves of one hundred years ago; in America we 
have a government which the people have chcsen for them- 
selves, and it is administered by officers of their own 
selection. In America, we have already what the great 
mass of so-called Communists in Germany demand for 
their fatherland. But the wretched condition of the in- 
dustrial classes in Germany is undoubtedly the fruitful 
source of Communism there. That the reader may appre- 
ciate the difference between Germany an:: America in this 
respect we will compare the condition of a laboring man 
in the former country with the condition of one of this 
class in the latter. To present the former case we quote 
from the letter of another Berlin correspondent: 

**How does the laboring man live here? Out of my ac- 
quaintances I will select one, and him because he presents 
the best example, that is, the most favcrable nota good one 
of the lower class of workmen, but of the best. He is a 
ekiled workman, a thermometer maker. ({n America would 
earn from $2 to $2.50a day, ana Wat isiow) He can make 
bere a thaler a day (75 cents). He can work, if not sick, 
three hundred days a year, wages 300 thalers ($225). From 
this he must pay for four rooms (fourth story) 160 thalers. 
Then be must pay atax on what he pays for rent (yes, in- 
deed, an outgo tax), 30 thalers; income tax, 6thalers: sch ol 
tax, military tax, etc., at ‘east 10 thalers. He has left to 
clothe and feed himself and family 94 thalers ($70.50). For 
meat he must pay 20 cents a pound, butter 35 cents, tea 75 
cenis to $2 a pound, coffee 40 cents. Black-bread is cheap, 
and from that they must live. Meat he has once a week, 
sometimes not so often. Black-bread, black-bread, BLACK- 
BREAD, from one week’s end to another. Mind, I am writing 
now of a well-to-do man in his class, a skilled laborer. The 
condition of the poorer classes is wretched beyond compari- 
son. Bring mc, some map who is anxious to make his fellow 
workmen despise themselves and hate their employers, an 
example worse than this! A friend of mine traveled from 
Breslau to Berlin, a distance of ten days, and of all the vil- 
lages where he stopped could obtain meat in only one. He 
must at the hotels eat black-bread and potatoes. That Com- 
munism should find root there is not surprising, but in 
America it has no place.—[Cor. Rockland Gazette. 

Compare this with the condition of a laboring man in 
America; and to make the comparison the more striking I 
select an unskilled workman. He isan English emigrant 
who has been in this country seven and three fourths years. 
He worked for one employer in England several years pre- 
vious to his coming to America, and received as compensa- 
tion his board and fifteen pounds per year, which would be 
about seventy dollars. And his heavy gait and bent form 
as they were, when I first knew him, on his arrival here 
showed how hard he had worked. But by close economy 
he managed to save enough to pay for his own and the 
woman's passage whom he married just before they started 
for their future home. When they arrived here they had 
hardly money enough to buy the simplest articles of furni- 
ture. But in a few weeks the man found employment with 
some men who appreciate good service and are always 
ready to reciprocate its obligations. 

I saw this man to-day and from his own lips learned 
what the result of his labors in America during the time 
he has made it his home has been. He and his wife are 
members of my church, and so I call upon them and often 
speak with him as I meet him, and am very much interest- 
ed in their welfare. I asked him to-day, as I have often 
asked him, how he is getting along, and his reply was with 
a smile, ‘‘I have nothing to complain of.” I then made 
the inquiries which were necessary to enable me to make 
the following statement. 

Since he has been here he has had five sons born into his 
family and four of them are now living, as hearty boys as 
any parent could wish to see, and they always are com- 
fortably dressed and two of them are to be seen each plea- 
sant Sabbath in the church with the father or mother, 
though they have two miles to walk. They have lived 
during all this time in a comfortable cottage house of seven 
rooms, which is now furnished with everything they need. 
In times of sickness they have had good medical attend- 
ance and paid for it. They have also contributed to the 
support of the church. They have had all the good whole- 
some food they have needed, including meat as they have 
felt their necessities required, and, besides all this, they 
Lave saved the sum of five hundred and fifty dollars. That 
is, this man has supported his family and honestly dis- 
charged all his obligations in doing so, and has saved more 
than all his earnings in England would have amounted to 
had he remained there, had he not spent a cent upon him- 
self even. 

This is not an isolated case by any means. Two Irish- 
men within the reach of the sound of the voice from where 
this man lives have done just as well, and I know of a score 
of similar cases within the circuit of my parish calls, and I 
know of no temperate and industrious laboring man who is 
not getting a good living. Now we claim that a country 
in which these things are possible is‘not a favorable soil 
for Communism, and to put it within the power of the 
Germen police to place a ban upon any man, because of 
his political views, as regards his admission to our land 





| Presbyterian minister. 


would be a simple outrage upon the cause of liberty anid 
good government the world over. F. P. Woop. 
ACTON, Mass. 





DIFFICULTIES OF A DEIST. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott : 

DEaR Sir: I write only to thank you for your excellent 
answer to your infidel inquirer in a late number of the 
Christian Union. Every word of your reply shows a most 
admirable appreciation of the situation, not only in respect 
to the individual you had to do with, but in respect to the 
whole class to which he belongs. Their name, too, is 
legion. Nothing is so characteristic of the confident, arro- 
gant, scornful unbelief of the time as its profound igno- 
rance of Christianity. They ostentatiously vaunt their 
disbelief of the Christian religion, yet in the very terms in 
which they express their unbelief, and every arguinent by 
which they try to defend it, they show to every thought- 
ful, well informed man that they know not what they say 
or whereof they affirm. 

I cannot, however, refuse sorrowfully to admit that the 
believers and teachers of the religion of Christ are in part 
to be blamed for this ignorance. If we had a higher ap- 
preciation of Christ and his doctrine we should make its 
meaning more obvious and the misunderstanding of it more 
difficult. This does not however hinder but that the igno- 
rance of which I speak is to be regarded as willful and 
criminal. No man fails to understand Christianity, pro- 
vided he has the power of thinking and reading, except by 
neglecting to study it with candid attention. There can 
be no excuse for any man who vaunts his unbelief while 
his hatred is only equaled by his willing ignorance of that 
which he rejects. The men who treat the Gospel in this 
negligent and unreasoning manner are often found in the 
higher walks of intelligence, and not a few of them among 
those who do on other subjects think. Thoughtful men 
stand fairly convicted of condemning Christianity without 
bestowing any thought upon it. They are chargeable 
with treating religion exactly in the same way in which 
they accuse Christians with treating science. 

You certainly deserve the thanks of the whole Christian 
community for that editorial. 

Yours very truly, 

JACKSONVILLE, IIl., Dec. 16, 1878. 
Mr. Editor : 

I THINK that the Deist whose communication appears in 
your paper of the 11th inst. should consult some works on 
Christian Evidence: say Mclivaine’s ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” Nelson’s ‘‘Cause and Cure of Infidelity,’’ or 
Allibone’s ‘“‘ Divine Origin of the Scriptures.” These he 
can order of any bookseller, or I can present him with 
one, by mail, if he will send his address to you, and you 
will transmit it to me. No man acts fairly unless he ex- 
amines evidences. 

Faithfully yours, 


J. M. STURTEVANT. 


S. A. ALLIBONE. 


Editor Christian Union: 

In your issue of Dec. 11th you hardly do the fair thing 
in answer to what you call *‘ Difficulties of a Deist.”. Who- 
ever he is, he seems to understand very well the substance 
of what is preached in most evangelical churches, although 
you seem to think he knows but little about what the 
Christian religion is. He probably does not think that a 
man can murder another, and then, when he finds he must 
be hung for it, repent an hour before he dies and go right 
to heaven, while the man murdered must suffer eternal 
punishment because he was not a believer. * 

PLAINFIELD, []., Dec. 17th, 1878. 
Editor Christian Union : 

Srr—I have been a subscriber for the Christian Union 
for years, and knowing that you are answering questions 
I would like to have you enlighten me. fy your last paper 
you referred a deist to the New Testament for light. Now, 
the question I want answered is: If the New Testament 
does not teach the Calvinistic doctrine of election and 
reprobation why don’t the orthodox churches expunge 
that cruel idea from their creeds?! D. W. CROPSEY. 


TOM HOOD AND SEA-SICKNESS. 
Editors Christian Union : 

In literary notices for December 4, page 483, I see the 
writer seems not to know that Jom Hood left a son, grand- 
son of Thomas Hood, the author of the ‘Song of the 
Shirt,” etc., who was living some three years ago in the 
8S. E. suburbs of London (Peck Lane, Rye), and I trust is 
still alive. I knew Tom well as a neighbor. Same num- 
ber, under Science and Art, nitrite of amyl is named for 
sea-sickness. In the London “Lancet” for 1876 (in the 
late summer) a report was made on its successful use 
(based on the pathology of sea-sickness, anzemia of the 
brain, and the physiological proof that the nitrite of amyl] 
causes hyperemia of that «rgan) in a number of cases, over 
one hundred. It was said to have succeeded in almost 
every case. It is inhaled as one inhales chloroformyl. 

Gosport, N. Y. E. H. 

HOW ONE \COPY CIRCULATES. 
Editors Christian Unien : 

: We have had the Christian Union for so 
many years that although now it is to us a luxury we do 
not feel willing to give it ur. You cannot but be pleased to 
know whata circulation my copy has. Firstly our post- 
master reads it, then my own family, on Sunday an old 
gentleman and wife residing in the house are perusing it, 
on Monday it is started for Glasgow, Scotland, where a 
brother is living. After the family he boards with have 
finished reading it, they send it to Mr. Abercrombie, the 
Now, is not that good circulation 
for one copy? I think so. 


Your sincere well-wisher M, V.8, J 
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Editorial Department. — Letters ell 


this department, and manuscripts offered for | M 


ublication, should be addressed “ Editors 

Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts mps. * 


Business Department,-—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 


Christian Union, New York City.”’ Subscrip- 


tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 


Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
\dvertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
vation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston Orrice: Crocker & Stickney, 2 
Bromfield Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block 





Brain and Nerve Food, 

Vitalized phosphates, composed of the nerve 
giving principles of the ox brain and wheat 
germ Physicians have prescribed 150,000 
packages, and testify that it increases nervous 
energy. and gives capability for better physi- 
cal and mental labor It feeds the brain and 
nerves. F. Crosby. 666 6th Ave., N. Y. For 
sale by Drugzgists. 


Uip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 

ean now be cured without any surgical opera- 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 4lst Street, New 
York. Examining and Reception day every 
Monday A.M.; and 1202 Washington Street, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. I 
should put a cbild of mine under bis care if I 
was so unhappy as to n-ed such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 

The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in allits appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor conne » s directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 


F. Edwards 
Has the best fitting BOOTS AND SHOES in 
the city. 
The secret is this: they are made on the 
McCCOMBER PATENT LAST. 
For ease and beauty they are unexcelled. 
66 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 


** I suffered for several years from se- 
vere, dangerous and chronic dysentery, which 
defied medical skill. For a year past I have 
use’ daily the Gluten and Gluten Wafers of 
the HEALTH Foop Co. They have about sub- 
dued my malady, and I feel better than I have 
for years. I could not be induced to give up 
these admirable Foods.’’—LANCASTER OULD, 
Baltimore, Md. 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is — prepared to recommend 
Principais, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov* 
ernesses for Schools and Kami les; 
teachers and good schools to parent 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2? Union 
Square, New York. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

During the past season the facilities forteaching 
ana for preserving the health of pupiis in this 
Jlong-estabiisnet institution have been greatiy in- 
creased by the xaart on of a new Library ana Gym- 
nestam,a Chemica! Lab ratory. a Stucio end large, 
well-ventilate» Re neg Rooms. The Winter 


term begins January 7. 18 
ELLEN M. TASKEL L, Principal. 


$1.00. Telegraphy Learned. $1. 00. 


You can learn to telegraph at your own home by 
niing the Learner's Instrument. Sent complete 
with alpbavet and directions on receipt of one 
Adcress M. RK. Bell, 836 Broaagway, New 


Hoyt's Dyspepsia Cure. 


To the despondent dyspeotic, we say. give this 
remedy a tral and be convinced. Thousands tes 
tify of ite efficucy. Ask your druggist fur it, r 
send to tee General Deo t, STARK H. BLER 
& CO, No, 3% Vesey street, New York, Treatise on 
Pvapepsia rent free on gpplication, 


positions to 














STEINWAY HALL. 


The Religious Plastic Art Co.of New York will 
cou mence on the Evening of the 2TH DECEM.- 
BR, and every following Evening, a seri bs of 
R resentations of the Oratorial,** The Life of 
J :u,’’ together with 25 Plastic [!lustrations, ar- 

ged after the renowned artists by T. Fried. 


The f Howing soloists bave been engaged: Mile. 


Helzer, Soprano; Mile. Gommen, Alto; Mr. Chas. 
Fritseh, ‘Tenor; '’, Weinlich and A, Prehm, Basso. 
Music Direct r, Prof. A. Davies. Grand Chorus 
and First-class Musicians of the Philharmonic. 
New Historical Costumes from C. Buchheister. Res. 
Seats 50c., O: chestra Seats 0c. extra. Admission 25c. 


STEINWAY HALL, MESSIAH. 
Minnie Hauk's 


First appeuarance in Ora 
ORATORIO SOCIErY OF NEW. YORK. 
FRIDAY AFLERNOON, December 27. 
SATURDAY EVENING, December 28. 


MESSIAH. 
MISSES MINNIE HAUK and ANNA PRASDIL, 
Messrs, GEORGE —_— & M. W. WHITNEY. 
DR. L. DAMROSC Conductor. 


FC ADVERTISERS! : 


mminion of Canada. To furnish pe ane ta mg with 
r rai able information concerning newspapers and their 
tes, and thus enable the most Nnexperienced ¢ tc select 
intelligently the mediums best adapted to any particu 
ar purpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
1ames, circulation, and advertising rates of several 
housand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and eontains more information of value to an adv ertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
>urefully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
ices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
isually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
t before spending any money in newspaper oe. 
lhe lest edition will be sent Postpaid t to any address 
ceipt of 25 cents by N. W. ER & SON, 

DVEATISING AGEN@S, Times Baie Philadelphia 

THE AUTEM ATG 


HOLDER 18 TH zEYE- -CLASS 


Safest device for aves giasses- RO breaking, 
bu entengiement of cord, as it isr np whon 
aed for 2% 








We fill orders 

for the inser. 

ton hn koge ot 
na 





not used. Ishandy and gearrer 
ets. Cirgnlaze free. ; & McDovuGALL. 
M'r’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. Y 





PATENTS 


Ip connection with the publication of the SCTEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors 
for Patents, Caveats. Trade-Marks,C: copyriante, etc, 
for the United states, Canada, Cu England, 
France, Germany, Pte. We have had aaedtes 
years’ experience, 

ratents obtained through us are noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid 
tliustrated week!y pauper. $3.20 a year, shuws the 
progress of science, is very interesting, and hus an 
enormous circulation. 

Can I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory anewer, withuut ex- 
pense, is to write to us (Muon & Co.). describing 
the invention, with asma!! sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer. d 
give the necessary inetructions. For this advice 
we make no charge. We aiso send free our Hand 
Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Cuveats, 
Tracde-Marks, their costs, aad how procured, with 
hints or procuriog acvances :n inventions. Aa- 
dress MUNN & ©O,, Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park £ Row, New | ae 


Hygienic & Turkish Bath 


HOTEL. 
13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 


This well-known house is convenient of access 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerfal, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Conneeted with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, ete. Send tor a Circular. 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
FOOD 





BETTER THAN 


. MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for a!) dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, ete., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York, 


SILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for ali kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal! supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
to any distance. 


A USEFUL GIFT! 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE DELINEATOR, 


Most trustworthy Fashion Monthiy in the World, 


AND*A PREMIUM 
OF 


E. Butterick & Co’s Patterns 
To the Value of Fifty Cents, 


CAN BE SECURED BY SENDING 


ONE DOLLAR, 


with the name and address of the Subscriber, 
TO 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, WN. Y. 





J. L. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
Macdonald’s New Story, 
PAUL FABER. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, author of “ Malcolm,’ 
“The Marquis of Losste,”’ * Robert Falconer. 
ete. 8vo. Mxtra cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, i5 cts. 


JEAN; 


Or, Clouds with a Silver Lining. A Story. By 
BLANCHE WESTCOTT. l2mvo. Fine Cloth, $1.25. 
“*Jean’ is quite the best American novel we 

have seen this winter, and Blanche Westcott’sisa 

name that is destined to take bigh rank. if this is 
only ao example ot what she is capabie of doing as 

a novice in letters,”’—[{Phiiadelphia Evening Bul- 


letin. 
A HOLIDAY TOUR 


In Europe. Deseribed in a Series of Letters writ- 
ten for the Public Ledger during the Summer and 
Autumn ef 1875. By JOEL Cook ("J.C.") sec. 
ond Edition. mo. Fine cloth, $1.00. Paper 
cover, 75 cents. 


CROUNDS and BUILDINCS 


Of the Centennial Exbibition. Official Report, 
descriptive of the Groands #nd Butidings of the 
J. 8. International Exhibition. Illustrated with 
Views of the Buildings, and their Grouud Pians 
and the Official Situation Placs. Imperial 8vo. 
Extra cioth, gilttop. $5 








*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by the Pub- 


1879. 


Frank Leslie's 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 


REV. DR. DEEMS. 


“It certainly exeels in value the Sunday mag- 
azines of the old country.’’—[New Covenant, 
Chicago. 

“ This splendid magazine is crowded with good 
things —|[Presbyterian Weekly. 

bis magazine, which began well, is gaining 
ground with each successive nuinber.’’—|Chris- 
tian Union. 

* The fact is, this magazine has from the start 
distanced all competitors, and is now trying to 
outdo its own self.“"—[Central Protestant. 











The intention of the Editor is to inculcate 
Christian morals in the most pleasing way; to 
make a magazine which shall be instructive end 
interesting to clergymen and laymen, to mothers 
and children, to the oldest and the youngest 


readers, He seeks to make each number of 
fresh interest and all the numbers of permanent 
value. It has 

Serials, Biographical Sketches, 


Short Stories, Exegesis, 
Sketches of Travel, Sermons, 
Poetry, Timely Sditorials 
Music, Miscellany. 

Each number contains 128 pages royal 8vo, 
The articles are profusely illustrated, and new 
engravings will be made both in this country 
and in Europe. 

The following are among the distinguished 
writers who have made contributions: 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, 
Rev. William M. Baker, Josephine Pollard, 
Rev, N. Bjerring, Rev. Dr. Potter, 

Prof. Wm. £. Griffis. Margaret J. Preston, 
Col. Paul H. Hayne Margaret FE. Sangster, 
Rev. Dr. Hurst, Rev. Dr, Schaff, 

Rev. Dr. Leyburn, Rev. Bishop Wightman, 
Rev. Bishop MeTyeire, Prof. William Wells. 

(2 The Fifth Volume commences with v4 
number for January, 1879. It is furnished by 
mail, free of any postage, for THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR; to clergymen, $2.50. 

2 $1.50 will be received for six months. 
G2" $1 for four months. 

2” Avy minister sending nine doNars for 
three subscribers will have his own copy free 
for one year. Any ciub of three subscribers 
sending $9 may order a free copy totheir pastor 
or any other clergyman. 

All remittances must be made by check, 
postal order, or express, to 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 

53,55 & 57 Park Place, N.Y. 


NOW READY. 


Gospel Temperance Hymual 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J.B. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. E. 8. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicab.e Col’ection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. It is alsothe best 
Book for Church Prayer Meetings. 








Price 35 Cts. post-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE. 


A. S, BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New ¥ ork and Cc ‘hicago. 





Caer BOOKSTORE in the World, 
54.672 Superb Kpglish Gift Boc GE 
‘ 


75.276 Magnificent American Hi LC. Books 


112,726 Gorgeous Juveniie Books 


AT PRICE. 


Catalogue of General literature free. 


LECCGAT BROTHERS 


3 Beekman St., near new Post Office. 





4th Edition Now Ready. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS: 


POEMS by Two Children (Elaine 

and Dora Goodale), 

Square 16mo, with portraits on steel of the 
authors. Cloth extra, $1.25; with red 
edges, $1.50. 

“It is because we have faith in that promise, 
and that the divine gift of genius bas been 
bestowed upon ‘hese children, so that the 
little volume will be no curious production of 
precocity, but a real literary treasure—that 
we weicome it.’’—[Springfield Republican. 





For sale by all dealers, and sent paid by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 
List of New Books sent on receipt of stamp. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONG, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BEST, HANDSOMEST; MOST LEGIBLE TYPE. 
THE ‘‘AVON” EDITION. 
The Complete Works of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


In issuing “The Avon Shakespeare ”'the Pub- 
lishers ciaim for it verv great superiority over any 
octavo edition heretofore published, and for tbe 
f. ‘lowing reasons: 

Purity and Accuracy of the Text. 

The Large and Clear Type. 

The Pilots. f the Piays. 

Eleganee of Hiustration. 

A Giossurial Index of Terms. 

A Graphic Lite of shakespeare. 

Alphabetical Index «f the Characters. 

Index to Familiar Passages, 966 pages and 24 Ll- 
aoe 


loth, $3.00; Cloth, gtit, $3.75; Sheep, $3.50. 


HEAVENLY DAWN. 


Original and Selected Pieces. 


BY MARGARET H. MORRIS, author of “ The 
eauties of Upham. 
om Volume, 16mo, 402 pages. Cloth, extra, gilt 
edge, $1.25; Full English Calf, pure flexibie, $3. 
Heavenly Dawn is a fascinating volume, barmo- 
nicus in its arrangement, as a rainbow is veautiful 
in its arch ano tints, gently anu at:ractively lead- 
ing through tbe varied scenes of Time, from the 
altar of Home on Earth to our Heavenly inherit- 
ance. 





On the Plains and Among the Peaks. 


By MARY DARTT. Cloth, $1; Paper, 5c. 

The above book is a little history of the collec- 
tion of Animals and Birds shown by Mrs. Maxwell 
at the Centennial, which attracted so much atten- 
tion on account of its extent, the skill of the taxi- 
dermist who prepared them, and their artistic 
arrangement. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


ASHERS, 
624, 626 and 628 Marke t Street, Phila. 


The Toledo Blade, 


NASBY'S- PAPER, 


BEFORE ¥ 0 ) other paper send for 


a specimen copy of The Toledo Blade. Iisa 
es oth Eight Page Week'!y Paper,. f sixty-four 

iumns, filled with carefuli prepared reading 
ps of interest and value to peopie in al! parts 
of the United States. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


All the Departments which have made the BLADE 
80 popular all over the United States will be regu- 
larly continues, namely: The Popular Letters of 
that distinguished Democratic poliucian, Ve 
Petroleum V. Nasby, which are writen express- 
ly for the BLADE; our Household Department, 
arich repository of practical in¢ rigation Up .D sub- 

ects of interest in every Home; aYoung Peopte’s 
Jepartment; a Religion: Department, embracing 
the weekly Sunday School Lesson; Charming 
Poetry. the Bngntest Witand ttum r; The Beat 
Stories, Original and Selected; Answersto Core 
respondents, and the Latest News trom a'l parts 
of the world. ‘Ibe BLADE circulates largely in every 
State and Territory in the Union, and is every- 
where recognized as the Largest aud Best News 
and Family Paper published anywhere. Try it 
and you wii! never willingiy be without it. 

Among pew features fur this winter will be a 
series of 


Andersonville Prison Sketches 


by one who was there. A new Serial Story was 
commenced Noy. l4th. Another one wili commence 
ib ee at 

TERMS, reiaaie copy, per year, $2.00; five 
eopies $1. 5 each; ten or more ¢ pies, $1.65 
each, and an — py al with every club of ten. 
To cimen copies s Send forone. Address 

‘OLEDO BLA DE. Toledo, Ohio. 


NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE. 


We mail to any address in the United States the 
best beoks in all departments of literature. stana- 
ard and m scelianeous, at half list price. Our stock 
the largest in the United States, and additions 
being daily made. Catalogue free. Send postal 
with name of yourself and friends. Also send for 
specimen copy of ZOLEDO BLADE, the best family 
paper published. Addres 

q HE BL ADE, Toledo, oO. 


NATU RE, 4 Weekly Illustrated Journal of 

* Science, has recently been much tn- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Seno 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 


Bond st.. New Yor 
by : on application. 


BOOKS. ICES REDUCED. 


CASSELL, PETTER. & GALPIN 
59 Broadway, New York. 














New Catalogues free 





\HE “Crown Editions,” $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’'S ENGLAND. 5vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUMe’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth. extra gilt. 
GIBBON’sS ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
CLAX TON, REMSEN & HAF FELFINGER, Phila. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


New Poems bv Rev. 8.M. HAGE MAN: one en- 
titled SILENCE, the «ther GR Nwoop 
and Other Poems. Illustrates, $2.00. Platu, 


$1.00. Published by D.&. HOLM#RS, Brooklyn, and 


sold by Booksellers generally. 
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HOLIDAYS, 
1878-79. 


BOOKS, CARDS| 
_ Ete. | 


OUR STOCK cf Diustratea and Children’s 
Books, Bibles. Albums, Fancy Articles, &c., &c., 
Is VERY LARGE, Attractive and Cheap. 


Send for Christmas Catalogue. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS 


37 Par: Row, New York. 


K€ ke” 
FLORAL . GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Fages, One memes 
Flower Plate and 360 Illustrations, with 
descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables 





and how to grow them. All for a FIVE-C&éNT 
STAMP. In English or German 
The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 


Pages, Six Colored Piates ung many “my Kn- 
gravings. For 50 cents in paper covers; $:.00in 
elegant cioth. In German or English. 
ick’s Illustrated Monthly eg 32 
noe A Coiwored Plate in in every number and 
many fine Bugravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five 
Copies for $5.0 
ck’s Seeds are the beatin the world. Send 

FIVE CENT STAMP fora FLORAL GUIDE, contain- 
"dares List and Prices and pleoty of information. 

ddress_ JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS. 


A Complete Political, € Maia Literary 
and Family Journal. 


—— 1) 


GENERAL NEWS DEPARTMENT.—As here- 
tofore, THE WEEKLY Press will publish the 
latest Associated press despatches from all parts 
of the world, and, in addition, will contain 
special telegraphic news from our own corre- 
spendents in ell sections of the Union, 

STATE NEWS DEPARTMENT. — Our State 
Department, which has attracted so much at- 
tention, and been so warmly received during 
the past year, will be greatly improved for 1879, 
and all events of importance will be faithfully 
chronicled by — in every city, 
town and hamlet in this Commonwealth. This 
feature wiil be fully appreciated not only by 
Pennsylvania readérs but by others who form- 
erly resided in this State, 

OUR CORRESPONDENCE. — Arrangements 
have been completed for the receipt of weekly 
letters from New York, Boston, Washington, 
and other cities, and our numerous correspond- 
ents in the West and on the Pacific Coast will 
continue their interesting contributions, Our 
regular European letters will also be a promi- 
nent feature of THE WEEKLY Press for the com- 
ing year, several distinguished writers having 
recently been added to our already large staff. 

INCIDENTS OF CITY LIFE.—This always 
interesting department will be greatly extended, 
and is to include, in addition to the regular 
local news, special articles to be furnished by 
the best descriptive writers on the city staff, 
All phases of life in a great metropolis will be 
reflected in this department, and should prove 
both entertaining and instructive. 

LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS DE- 
PART MENT.—The Literary Department of the 
WEEKLY Press will be under the control of Dr. 
R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, Literary Critic of 
Tue Press, who will be aided in tne miscel 
laneous selections by experisnced members of 
the editorial corps. Our aim will be to furnish 
the very best original and selected matier that 
can be obtained, such as stories, poems, sketch- 
es, etc., etc., thus giviug many cosumns of mat- 
ter of interest to ail classes of readers. 

THB AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. — 
Mr. THOMAS MEEHAN, the editor of this well- 
kvown and very vailuabie Department of THE 
WEEKLY PPEss. will remain in charge duriug the 
coming year, and the mere statement of this 
fact will be seutlicient to commend this journal 
to all who are engaged in Agricuitural pursuits. 

FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL DEPARYT- 
MEN'T.—Nearly all classes of readers will find 
our Financial and Commercial reports of inesti 
mable value in their business relations, for this 
news can always be relied upon as unbiased and 
authoritative. The farmer, the manufacturer 
and the merchant caunot afford to be in ignor- 
ance of events constautly occurring 10 the busi; 
ness world, and tothem the information given by 
THe WEEKLY PRESS is a necessity. Our quota- 
tions are always the very latest that cau be 
obtained, and are telegraphed from all the busi- 
ness centres of the glo 

OUR LITTLE PEOPLE.—Since this depart- 
ment was started we have received many letters 
of congratulation from both parents and chil- 
dren, and in the future this feature will be made 
even more prowinent than in the past. It is to 
be placed in charge of a talented lady, whose 
love for the tittle folks cannot tail to guide her 

hand aright in the selection of their weekly 
feast. Tbe Puzzler’s Reaim, which his proved 
so popular, will remain in charge otf ite weil- 
known editor, Mr. Wal. H. GRAFFAM, of West- 
Searboro, Maine. 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—It will be 
seen that not oply ove page, but the entire paper 
will be carefully edited, and nothing that could 
possibly add to the value of the journal will be 
omitted. The editorial page, proper, will in- 


clude leading articles on all the current topics |" 


of the hour, and though THE PREss #s Republican 
in principle, 1t will be found tbat in great ques- 
tious its influence will ever be cast in favor of 
the right, irrespective of partisan or other in- 
fluence. 
—o— 
TERMS: 
TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR (Postage Paid) 


New Subscribers sending Two Dollars now will 
be credited with the paper until! Jan. 1, 1880, 


SINGLE COPIES—FIVE CENTS. 
ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR IT. 


THE PRESS COMPANY 
(Limited), 
S. W. cor. Seventh & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
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|Christmas = New Years 
MUSICAL GIFTS. 


New and Enlarged Edition! “The 
King’s Highway ; * agli Nance v Lee ”? 
- GEM ost Chord:” “The Maiden’s Rose; 


are Five of the Seventy- 
ally good Songs that make 
this collection one of 


the most attractive ENGLISH § SONG. 


that has ever been issued. 250 large pages. 
Price in Cloth. $3; Fine Gilt Binding, $4. 


NOVELLO’S MUSICAL PRESENTS 


Elegant London Cift Books, 
SUNLIGHT OF SONG ($1.25); CHRIST. 
MAS CAROLS, (#3); MOTHER GOOSE 
MELODIES ($2.50), al! profusely illustrated in 
the best style of art. 


and “ Jamie”’ OF 
five exception 





H. M. S. Pj fore. » COMIC OPERA. 
ina ore. Words and music 
complete. Easy, bright music, full of fun and 
frolic, and unexceptionable in morals. Just 
the thing for amateur performance. Price $1. 


[2 Send 6 cts. and receive, post free, 60 cts. 
worth of musicin the Musical Record, 
which is published weekly. $2 per yr. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. AH. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


LOOK OUT FOR 


19% mresacitt a ei P almer’ 5 
Church Services, Book of 


Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. Anthems 








The works by Mr. PALMER are BY 
the most popular of their kino, 
andthe BOOK OF ANTHEMS Will H, R, PALMER 


rank with the best. 


Send One Dollar for One 
Copy by Mail, Post-paid. 


BicLow & main, JANUARY 


76 E. Ninth St., New York. 1879. 
73 Randolph St, C hic nao. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. H ARPER'S WEE KL Y 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 





Ready in 





one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, toany 
Subscriber tn the United States or Canada on re- 
ccetpt of $4 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 


HARPER'S BAZAR, wo Gone address, for one year 
10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
biishers. 5” HARPER'S CATALOGER will be 
sent by mail om recer 
WARP RA BROTH 


tof Ten Cents. 
HH Frac x! n Square, ". 7 





THE 


RURAL NEW- YORKER. 


The Largest, Handsomest, and 
Cheapest Rural Paper in 
the World! 


Terms reduced to $2.00 to ALL. 


of Practical 
y other Rural Journal. 





The most powerful co mbin ation 
Writers ever secured by any 


$25.000 Worth of Farm, Garden, and 
Flower Seeds, from the Rural Kxperi- 
mental arm an forticultura 
Grounds of S2 Acres 

DISTRIBUTED FREE 

to every subscriber who apolies. The Seeds are 

eevee from rare, hardy, NEW varieties, and most 

of them 

CAN NOT BE PRODUCED ELSEWHERE, 


and equal in value the yearly subscription price, 








That all may judge of the truth of our statements, 
copies wil be sent free to applicants. 
Ne progressive Farm Fruit-grower, or 
Gardener C AW A FO bik D to do without 
the tURAL for 1! 

Honestly devoted t» the Seeds of all who love 
Piant I'fe, whether of the Farm, Garden, Orchard 
or the Househols. 





Dairy, Stock, Poultry, Bees! The Best 
Methods, Markets, Literature, News. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Life Drawings. 

Send for it. COMPARE it with others, and 8URB- 
SCRIBE FOR THE BEsT. 


THE HEAD OF THE RURAL PRESS, 
So acknowledged by our best authorities, 
c2” Premium Lists, Posters, etc., sent free to all 
who wish to act as agents. 


781 Duane St., NEW YORK. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 








| wor =| WORLD'S “MODEL “MAGAZINE. |= 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
naefal. and the beautiful, with fine art ongpevings 
ang oil pictures in eaeh No. Price 25c. VYearl 

3, witn an unequaled premium two spleudia oll 
pictures, ROCK OF AGES and TH® LION’s BRIDE, 
15x2l inches, mounted on canvas; trausportation, 
Sec. extra. Send postal eard for full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New Y ork. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


Send 50c. in stamps for THE LEAVENWORTH 
WEEKLY TIMES forthree months. The oldest, 
best, largest and cheapest paper in the best State 
inthe Union. Kansas News a specialty. Address 

D. R. ANTHONY, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 








PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 











STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANOS. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair: endorsed by the most emi- 
nent musical authorities of both 
hemispheres, and the acknowt- 
edged Standard Pianos of the 
World, 

Special attention is directed tc 
the lately-patented Steinway Par- 
lar Grand—but six feet long—with 
touch, quality of tone, and almos 
the power, of a Steinway Concer 
Grand; and to the new Steinway, 
Upright or Cabinet Grand, with 
matchless tone and perfection oj 
action. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York 


WEBER 


THESE WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS 
ARE NOW 


THE FAVORITE 
Of All the Great Artists. 


And 





enjoy among the intelkigent 


people the 


LARGEST SALE 


Of any Piano manufactured, because of their 
“sympathetic richness and purity of tone, 
combined with greatest power and their 
extraordinary durability.” 
Inspection Invited. Competition Defied. 
PRICES LOW. TERMS EABY. 
WAREROOMS, 


5th Ave. corner 16th St., New York. York. 


musical 





he Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 





more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex- 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard of the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the menth or quarter. 

Pianos tuned. 


Neel 


and skillful workmen. 


ATTENTION is given to RE 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 





Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


1: 30. Fifth } Syeere | 


156 ‘Fypmone street, 
New Yor oston. 





THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 







Pitch or Tuning Pipe gives correct 
kK sound of — 
y pe x ery tone, nat- 

Sg BM. READ agi, ural, sharp or 
«4 MA fateee fat. Sold by 
>* al music 


dealers. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50., 


DAN’L M. READ & CO., 647 B’dway, N.Y, | 


Oblong quarto, engraved plates. 


all occasions. 


CENTS = 


Two New Books of 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


The attention of Churches, Organists and Choirs 
GLEASON’S 


MOTETTE COLLECTION. 


Price $2.50. 


is called to 


NICHOLL’S 


Sacred Quartettes and Anthems. 


Oblong quarto, boards. Price $2.50. 
Both these books are intended to meet the de- 


mand of the time for the better cluss of music, 
and while care has been taken to exclude every- 
thing of a triv'al character, each piece in these 
works \# eminent!y pleasing in quality, and the 
contents will be found suitable to every denomi- 
nation. 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems. 


AKRRANGED FOR 


CHURCH OR PARLOR ORCAN, 


with or without pedals. 
By ALBERT W. BERG. 


Contains about 100 different pieces, adapted to 
Price $2.00. 
Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


547 Broadway and 39 vU nion Square, New York. 


Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland 
Day School Singing-Bock. Echoes ’ 


Price 60c. $6 Per Doz. 

Fasy and charming tunes. Pure and noble sentiment. Cho- 
ruses, Quarteties, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Department. Large Type. Much superior to ordinary day 
school singing-books. A careful examination insuresits adoption. 


CONVENTION (NEW.) 
“cs AND CHOIR 


$10 per doz. 
* The best book for Singing Ciasses, Choirs and Conventi.ns 
ever published.” —A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 











and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 
© on of 
CROWN OF GLORY Sunday Be ~ ol poe een 
a. $3.60 per dozen. TRY IT 

No Better Sunday School Singing Book in Existence. 
| For Singing Classes. &c. Revised and 

6000 CHEER! e enlarged. Price, 60c. Per doz. $6 00. 

a Book for the Muney 

These splendid books are by S. W. STRAUB, th- 

popular composer and convention conductor. Eith * 

Book sent on receipt of price. 

Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 

JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers. . Chicago. 


Hours Musical Enotruction 
New England Conservatory, Music 
Halk, Boston. E. _Tourjée, Director. ¥ ry 








for THE ORPHEUS— King’ 8 
‘SEND Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
10 ic hoice Music. Best Out. 
*HORAC E M. nen, Publisher, 
Park Place, N. 





THRQUCHBIBLE LANDS 


’ as) Ag? | 
BY REY, PRP SCHAFT, 00, LL 2, 
4 book suited for the student 
ind the general reader, compri- 
ng the results of the receat tour 
{the distinguished nuthor, and 
re fruits of his Knowled ze of the 
pesl nuthorities, Commended by 
Ors. Thom>on, Hall. Jessup, rud 
thers, 21 failepare cuts and 3 
RAPS. f2ms, 4133 pp., $2 25. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





of the year FREE. Sen 


$ 1 .560—PRICE REDUCED —$1.50 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


Subscribe now, and get the last two numbers 
10 cents for a specimen. 
on” aie L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 











jara 


~ BY E. WARREN CLARK. 
Just the right book for 
1 Christmas gift to a wide- 
awake boy or girl. Fresh, 
lively, and instructive. 32 
full-page cuts. Price $1 25 


AM. TRACT SoClE n'y y 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


ODEY’S 


LADY’S BOOK 
weg ED Sa ve! A Pr, 


om $3 To 


Sedyo ee to Gopry 


[er Clubs ae hie Paper: ae 
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Books and Authors. 


SOME RECENT POETRY. 

The sad intelligence of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s decease 
has invested his poem, Prince Deukalion, * with a melan- 
choly interest quite apart from that excited by its liter- 
ary merit. The thought that the hand is still that 
penned the graceful lines, that the busy brain will give 
to the world no more of its vivid pictures and charm- 
ing fancies, leads us to linger over this his latest work, 
while it makes the task of deliberate criticism not an 
easy one. In ‘Prince Deukalion” Mr. Taylor at- 
tempted an allegoric cosmogony in blank verse, or if 
not acosmogony at least a spiritual history of the race 
from the decadence of paganism to the present time, 
acd with a glance at the possible future. He en- 
deavored to make personages stand for powers and prin- 
ciples—no new device, as indeed he has pointed out in 
the ‘argument ”"—and to this end he devoted bis ad- 
mirable literary powers with great technical skill and 
assiduity. Probably Mr. Taylor well knew the diffi- 
culty of reaching a popular audience through a poem 
of this character, and we may assume that he wrote it 
for the select few rather than for the million. It sustains 
from first to last a lofty, we may say, a Miltonic range 
of thought, lightened now and then by interpolated 
songs and choruses, which serve as did the chorus of 
the aucient Grecks to break the too monotonous flow of 
the poem. Many of these have great beauty of rhythm 
and diction, and will be regarded by most rcaders as the 
gems of the work. We have used the term ‘‘ Miltonic;” 
but Mr, Taylor went somewhat farther than Milton did, 
showing the influence of modern thought engrafted on 
the spiritual theories derived from the Bible aud from 
the teachings of Christ. It seems to us that if the poem 
has a shortcoming it is that the reader finds it impussi- 
ble to individualize the different characters with that 
vividness which is desirable. That the author was con- 
scious of this danger is apparent from his argument, to 
which we have already referred, and the difficulty of 
avoiding it is evidezt to everyone who is capable of 
forming a critical literary opinion. 

That puzzling array of fiction in prose and verse 
issued uader the title of ‘‘The No Name Series” is 
brought to an appropriate ending by A Masque of 
Poets,2 embracing a hundred and twenty-five poems of 
all styles and meters which, as the publishers informs us, 
are from the bands of poets well known in Eogland ard 
America. No one who is at all familiar with tbe cur- 
rent verse of the day can fail to guess at many of the 
authors, but few critics will venture to print their sur- 
mises. The longest snd the best of the poems is “‘ Guy 
Vernon,” a novelette in verse. This is enough, on i's 
own merits, to recommend the volume to all who ap- 
rreciate clever versification, ingenious rhymes, charm- 
ing descriptions of natural scenery, aad witty comments 
oa life and humavity in general, The meter is that of 
Byron’s major roems, but the spirit is anything but 
Byronic, notwitbstandiog there are sceres of love and 
tragedy which in Byron’s hands would have been 
worked up in a very different, and possibly, a very ob- 
jectionable way. Asa specimen of the versification, 
avd as abhint, at the same time, to reviewers whose 
habit it is to disclose the substance or the plot under 





review, we may quote the closing stanza of this very |- 


pleasing ‘‘ novclette:” 
“ And take this counsel kindly as I mean it: 
In your reviews, don’t hasten to disclose 
The story’s plot—before the world has seen it, 
Pulling to pieces one’s poor little rose! 
But let its readers—ere the volume goes 
To the oblivion of their upper shelves— 
Pluck out its little mystery for themselves.” 

Foremost among the poetic successes of the year must 
be named the tender verses of the child poets, Elaine 
and Dora Read Goodale, now gathered up in a dainty 
volume, with the title Apple Blossoms.* The success if 
phenomenal is not inexplicable. Tte charm of their 
writicg lies in the simplicity of their thought and ex- 
pression. S ciety taught, their fine poetic instinct 
might have been dwarfed, or even extinguished ; but 
drawing its inspiration from the meadows of their hill- 
top home, the overhanging clouds, the swallows, the 
summer rain, the winter snow, the flowers and ferns, it 
breathes a freshness and purity after which older and 
more experierced poe!s strive in vain. It is to be 1e- 
gretted : sat contact with the world, from which these 
little girls have so far been happily kept, must neces- 
sari'y, sooner or later, come tothem. The longer they 
can be kept from it the better for their work. The 
irnsfer of their graceful pen from the pastoral life of 
‘* Sky Farm” to the artificial atmosphere below will be 
at best a doub ful experimeat, and ought not to be un- 
duly hastened. 

' Prince Deukalion, a Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

2 4 Masque of Poets, “* No Name Series.”” Roberts Bros. 

‘Apple Blossoms; verses of two children, Eiaine Goodale 

ud Dora Read Goodale. G. P, Putnam's Sons, 


The poems! of the late Mrs. Sarab Helen Whitman 
(née Power), apart from any merit of their own, will 
always borrow something of interest from their connce- 
tion with Edgar Allen Poe, to whom, indeed, several « f 
the poems refer. Mrs. Whitman’s deatb, which cc- 
occurred within the present year, suggested the publica 
tion of her collected writiegs. These are issued io a 
hasdsome shape, accomparied by 4 portra't of the 
author which confirms the current report of ber per 
sonal attractions, Mrs. Whitman was | ft a wid w at 
thirty years of age. Fifteen years afterward she be- 
came engaged to Poe, and the match was only broken 
off through the determined opposition of friends. Many 
years ago she published a small volume of poems, most 
of which are included in the present collection, and in 
1860 she published a defense of Edgar Poe, called out by 
the severe criticisms which appeared at that time. Her 
p ems relating to this erratic genius are among her best, 
but they do not seem so much a part of herself as do 
those which are descriptive of nature and its beauties. 
These she treats with true appreciation and delicacy. 


The charm of Jean Ingelow’s poetry increases with 
every perusal of every succeeding edition of her poems. 
Roberts Brothers have just issued a new imprint, desig- 
nated Complete Poems,? which has the merit of clear, 
handsome type, on smooth, thin paper, thus condensing 
within a small compass aud in a portable form those 
charming poems which have for near a generation en- 
tranced the E~glish reading world. Miss Ingelow’s pve- 
try has a peculiar quality of i's own which distinguishes 
it from the work of all omer authors. It lies partly in 
the rhythm and partly in the thought. Eminently femi- 
bine ital ways is, yet with a ring at times that is as spirited 
as anything in the language. The present volume has 
a portrait of the author for its frontispiece, which is 
not disappointing as portraits of authors so often are. 
Her face, and even her dress, are like her poetry, quaint, 
a little puzzling, but altogether frank and attractive. 
The * poet’s corner” of every library, however small, 
should have room for Jean Ingelow. 


A new collection of Mrs. Thaxter’s poetry, with the 
fresh and pretty title Driftweed,» contains her more re- 
cent contributions to current publications, with, we be- 
lieve, a few of those which were in the former edition, 
issued some years ago. Lovers of the ocean and its life 
will always find Mrs. Toaxter in sympathy with the 
mood that delights in the shock of breakers, the sea- 
bird’s cry, and all the sights and sounds of the coast, 
Most of her life has been spent within the reach of the 
salt sea spray, and her best verse always has the echo of 
the surf in its measures, At the end of the little vol- 
ume are a number of poems for children, which will be 
found very acceptable to the little ones. 

Dr. Horatius Bonar bas gathered together the poems 
from his pen that bave appeared in the various English 
and American periodicals during the last six years into 
a little volume, taking its title, Hymns of the Nativity, * 
from the initial pieces. Dr. Bonar’s hymns are always 
poetic. They breathe a genuine devotional spirit, and 
bave that quality about them which makes them wel- 
come to the Christian heart as voicing its own experi- 
ence. At least one of the present collection has been 
made familia: to the prayer meeting and the houschuld 
through Mr. Saukey’s agency. 

Select Poems,® by Harvey Rice, are for the most part 
descriptive, ranging through a variety of topics, with 
abundant evidence of the author’s undoubted skill in 
versification We do not find in this volume any evi- 
dence of eminent poetical talent, and his verses lack the 
musical flow that lends a charm to much of the best 
poetry, although it is by no means an essential «element 
of its excellence. We infer that Mr. Rice is Eastern by 
birth, and Western by adoption. Some of the best of 
his productions appear to have been suggested by visits 
to the home of his boyhood. 

The Scarlet Oak and Other Poems,® by Julia P. Bal- 
lard and Annie Lenthal Smith. A large number of the 
graceful verses in this volume are suggested by flowers, 
wild or cultivated, and by familiar natural objects and 
scenes. There is also a sprinkling of subjects—religious, 
romantic and literary. The productions of the two 
authors are distinguished from one another by thcir 
respective initials. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
‘*Motber Miche) and her Cat’’’ is very familiar t - all 


readers of Frenco juvenile literature. It is one 0: thoe 
extravaganzas ia which the French excel and in which 





1 Poems by Sarah Helen Whitman. Houghton, Osgood & 
Co 


2 The Complete Poems of Jean Ingelow. Roberts Brothers. 

8 Driftweed ; by Celia Thaxter. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

* Hymns of the Nativity, and other pieces, by Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. R. Carter & Bros. 

*Select Poems, by Harvey Rice. Lee & Shepard. 

* The Scarlet Oak and Other Poems. By Julia P. Ballard and 
Annie Lenthal Smith. G. P. Putnain’s Sons. 

7 The Story of a Cat. Transtated from the French of Emile 
de la Bédoilierre by T. B. Aldrich. With numerous illustra- 
! tions in silbouette by Hopkins, Houghton, Osgood & Co, 





thejEnglish and'Americans almost as certainly fail. TT. 
B. Aldrich turned it into English first for the entertain- 
ment of two bappy readers at his own fireside—what a 
fireside A‘drich’s must be for small readers—and sub- 
sequently gave it to a larger circle in the pages of the 
** St. Nicholas.” It is now presented to the Awerican 
child public in a book form with the addition of some 
silhouettes, which are as unique and extravagant as the 
letter-press which they accompany. We confess to a 
decided liking for these French extravaganzas. They 
furnish sepsatiocalism in its purest forms. 

Everyone knows ‘St. Nicholas.” It is therefore 
enough to say that the fifth volume is published in its 
familiar gay binding of gilt and red; and with s> many 
illustrations that the publishers could not even spare the 
space to give a list of them. We know no library for 
the older folks better than a bound set of ‘* Harper’s” 
or ‘‘Scriboer’s” magazines, and certainly no library of 
amusement and instruction, combined, for tbe young 
folks to compare with a set, or if a set canrot be 
afforded, then a single volume of ‘‘ St. Nicholas.” 

The Avon Shakespeare? is a new edition of the immor- 
tal bard, the text being edited by Messrs. W. G. Clark 
and W. A. Wright. It ie enriched with an introductory 
sketch of the poet’s life by Dr. John 8. Hart, is clearly 
printed and contains twenty-four illustrations, taken, 
we judge, from the old editionsof Kuight. It will serve 
better as a popular subscription book than as a valuable 
addition to the already numerous works and editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

While Macaulay's England? may not be, strictly 
speaking, a Christmas Book, being like Shakespeare, 
‘not fora day but for all time,” it nevertheless deserves, 
in this its newest dress, to.be ranked among the art 
productions of the season. Nothing indicates so much 
the advance in the art of bookmaking as a comparison 
of these five octavo volumes, with their black cloth 
binding, gilt top, uncut edges and delightfully clear 
typograpby from new electrotype plates, wita ear- 
lier editions of the same work. If there is anyone at 
this late day who bas not read Macaulay we cannot 
imagine a more agieeable task than perusing him under 
these conditions, 

The simple announcement that Carters republish, 
from the Eoglish, Cowper’s Task,* with Bi:ket Fester’s 
illustrations, is all that is necessary, for neither tbe 
poem nor the pictures call for criticism or description. 
To those that love repose in the midst of « perpetually 
bustling life the work neither of the poet nor of the 
artist will ever grow old. Both are classic, and will h ld 
their place despite the advent of new faces and new 
friends; and they well deserve tod» so. James Miller 
sends us a counterpart and companion of the ‘* Task” in 
a handsome gilt-edged edition of Thomson's Seasons, 
illustrated by Schmelze. The steel plates show vo sig : 
of wear, and the whole is quite as good as though it 
were a new edition prepared for this present season. 

Mother, Home and Heaven* with its initial page, ** Pie- 
sented to ,” reminds one of the old days aud the 
old fashioned Annuals. It is like a resurrection from 
the dead, illustrations and all. We suspcct that the il- 
lustrations are resurrections. The title describes the 
book; and we can only say that it appears to be good 
of its kind. Some two hundred authors have been 
scissored from; the theme is good; acd the selectious 
well made. 








THe MontTuuies.—The chief interest of the Atlantic 
now-a-days centers in “The Lady of the Arovstook,” 
which develops in a most entertaining way and threatens 
a shipwreck as among the early contingencies of the tale. 
Besides Mr. Howells a strong list of contributors enriches 
the January number: among them Charles Dudley Warner, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Harriet Preston, G. P. Lathrop, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Goldwin Smith, John G. Whittier, Thos. 
Bailey Aldrich, Richard Grant White, Kate Putnam Os- 
good and Harriet Beecher Stowe. Beyond doubt the 
best work in Scribner’s for January is that which accom- 
panies the article, ‘*The Tile Club at Work,” done by 
Messrs. Abbey, Smith, Laffan, Homer, O’ Donovan, Chase, 
Reinhart, Weir, Wimbridge, Quartly and Paris, who are 
presumably the members of the club. An interesting 
paper is by Clarence Cook on Leonardo da Vinci, with 
sketches showing da Vinci’s skill in mechanical drawing. 
In a story, ‘‘ Century Plants,’’ Miss Isabella T. Hopkins 
cleverly satirizes the current taste for the archaic; while 
an elaborate ‘‘ Epicedium” by Bayard Taylor extols the 
memory of Mr. Bryant. Who will now write the epi- 
cede of Mr. Taylor? A charming bit of verse is 








1 The Complete Dramatic and Poetical Works of William 
Shakespeare. “Avon Edition.’”” One vol imp. &vo. 960 pp. 
2 1i!. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

2 The History of England, from the accession of James the 
Second. By Lord Macaulay. 5vols., 8vo. Harper & Bros. 

* The Task. A Poem, by William Cowper. Jllustrated by 
Birket Foster. Robert Carter & Brothers. 

The Seasons. By James Thomson. With a Life of the 
Author, by Patrick Murdoch, D. D., F. R. 8. Elegantly 
lllustrated by Schmoilze. James Miller. 

4Golden Thoughts on Mother, Home and Heaven. From 
poetic and prose Jiterature of ali ages and all lands. With an 
introduction by Theo, L., Cuyler, D, D, Illustrated, E, B, 
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‘‘ Thomas & Kempis,” by R. R. Bowker.——Harper’s opens 
with a paper on Liverpool, with illustrations which, though 
artistically good, idealize the architectural features of the 
city almost beyond recognition. Another illustrated 
paper, also on foreign topography, is ‘‘ Rambles in the 
South of France,” giving some picturesque sketches of 
Nimes, Avignon, Arles, etc. An article on ‘Cloisonné 
Enamel” will be welcome to all who are interested in art 
pottery; while the two short stories, ‘‘A Reporter’s Ro- 
mance” and “‘ The Image of San Donato” are entertaining 
and fresh._——Appleton’s comes out in a new and improved 
dress. The cover is less ornate and more attractive than 
before, the paper, if we mistake not, is heavier, and the 
typography throughout delightfully clear and readable. 
The table of contents, too, suggests a modification in its 
literary character. Heretofore there has been a larger 
proportion of light and popular matter than this month 
contains. As it now stands the magazine both in appear- 
ance and quality ranks more nearly alongside the ‘‘ Atlan- 
tic’ than any other of our periodicals.——Lippincott’s 
always furnishes a choice variety of entertaining reading. 
Noone ought to miss this month the vivid and terrible story 
of ‘‘ The Two Sieges of Paris,” told by an eye-witness of 
those shocking scenes which attended the Commune.—— 
With a holiday number both of St. Nicholas and Wide 
4wake the children have a rich treat. It is hard to see 
how anything could be provided better adapted to the 
juvenile taste than both these magazines furnish. Each, 
too, has an individuality of its own, so that in passing from 
one to the other the taste is not cloyed. Such marvelous 
fairy tales in the one! And such extraordi:ary schoolboy 
adventures in the other! And such a wealth of illustration in 
both!——The North American has the following attractive 
table of contents: ‘‘The Fishery Award,” Senator Ed- 
munds; ‘“‘ Unpublished Fragments of the ‘ Little’ Périod,” 
Thomas Moore; “Cities as Units in our Polity,” Wiliam R. 
Martin; ‘‘The Preservation of Forests,’’ Felix L. Oswald; 
‘*The Solid South,” Henry Watterson; ‘The Pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin Language,” W. W. Story; ‘‘ Substance 
and Shadow in Finance,” George 8S. Boutwell; ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Florence,” Capt. H. W. Howgate; ‘‘ Recent 
Fiction,” Richard Grant White.——The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (Willmer & Rogers News Co.) for December opens with 
a timely article on ‘‘ The Afghan Crisis,” by Sir Henry C. 
Rawlinson; which is followed by ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” 
by W.R.S. Ralston; ‘‘Dogma, Reason, and Morality,” by W. 
H. Mallock; ‘‘ Some Difficulties in Zoological Distribution,” 
by P. Sclater, F. R.8.; ‘‘ What is a Colonial Governor?” 
by Edward D. J. Wilson; “‘The Three Colors of Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” by Prof. Ruskin; ‘‘The Future of India,’ 
by Sir Erskine Perry; ‘‘The Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ by the Rev. John Newenham Hoare; *‘ The 
Cape,” by Sir Heury W. Tyler; ‘‘ Personal Rule,” by T. 
E. Kebbel.—tThe contents of the December Contemporary 
(Willmer & Rogers News Co.) are as follows: ‘‘ The Great- 
ness of Ireland,” by Goldwiu Smith; ‘‘ Progress of Indian 
Religious Thought,” by Prof. Monier Williams, Part II.; 
“The Rescue of Epping Forest,” by G. Shaw Lefevre; “The 
Phoenicians in Greece,” by the Rev. A. H. Sayce; ‘‘ What 
Hinders Ritualists from becoming Roman Catholics,” by 
Abbe Martin; ‘‘Woman in Turkey,” by Sir Walter C. 
James; “The Alcohol Question,” by Sir William G. Gull, 
Dr. C. Murchison, Dr. Maxon, Dr. S. Wilks; ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary Life and Thought,”’ ‘‘Contemporary Literary Chron- 
icles.”.——Sunday Afternoon enters upon its second year 
with a well-earned reputation for being not only entertain- 
ing and instructive, but also, in a high degree, helpful. 
Even its stones are told with a purpose; and of the strictly 
didactic articles there are few that do not emphasize a 
good and timely lesson. Readers of Mrs. Josephine R. 
Baker’s serial, ‘‘Tom’s Heathen,” in the first volume, will 
be glad to find that she begins with the January number a 
new story: ‘‘Colvin the | Sinner.” 


A Face Illumined. By E. P. Roe (Dodd and Mead). 
This is decidedly the best of Mr. Roe’s novels. Though it 
may not prove the most popular, Mr. Roe possesses not a 
little fertility of invention, decided constructive skill in 
his plots, and unusual dramatic power in narrative. But 
his exceptional success has not been due to either one of 
these qualities nor to all combined. There are other Amer- 
ican novelists more praised by the critics and less read by 
the people who equal, if they do not excel him, in each or 
even all of these qualities. His novels are all of them es- 
sentially psychological. The underlying interest in them all 
is the development of character, and that in lnes whi-b, 
by a sort of common consent, the novelists, and even the 
psychologists, have generally ignored. Nothing interests 
men like the record of human life, and the higher the life 
the greater the interest. Mr. Roe depicts the very deepest 
experiences of life, namely, those of religious experience, 
and this he does not in a conventional nor an ecclesiastical 
way ; but from a study of living models. Asa psycholog- 
ical study ‘“‘A Face Illumined ” excels its pre:iecessors. The 
development both of the beautiful Undine and the pagan 
artist is more carefully wrought out. There is no sud- 
den and unnatural cataclysm in character like that which 
so seriously impairs the close of ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away.” 
There is no hurrying to a denouement, as though the num- 
ber of pages were exhausted and the necessities of the 
novel forbade its natural and normal development, which 
was the greatest fault in the ‘‘ Knight of the Nineteenth 
Century.” There is nothing melodramatic in the incidents 
or situations; nothing which might not happen during a 
Summer in the Highlands of the Hudson; and there are 
no greater changes in character than come within the 
observation of us all in life. The whole work is more 
evenly finished than any that have gone before; there are 
no marks of haste, perbaps owing to the fact that it has 
not been written for serial publication. Apart from its 
notably healthful moral and spiritual tendencies it ought 





to take high rank asa work of art, and will, unless the unre- 
ligious critics, who are as unable to comprehend religious 
changes in a novel as they are in actual life, succeed in 
damning it with faint praise. 

Scientific Memoirs, by John W. Draper, M.D., LL.D, 
(Harpers.) This, in the main, is a collected reprint of 
articles which originally appeared at different times in 
various philosophical magazines. These memoirs are, his- 
torically especially, of much interest, since Dr. Draper’s 
experimental researches, honestly and patiently conducted, 
have lei him to many valuable discoveries. The most im- 
portant of these are without doubt the following—included 
among those enumerated by the Committee of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences when recommending 
him as worthy to receive the Rumford medals: ‘1. All 
solid substances, and probably liquids, become incandescent 
at the same temperature. 2. The thermometric point at 
which substances become red-hot is about 977° Fahr. 
3. The spectrum of an incandescent solid is continuous; it 
contains neither bright nor dark fixed lines. 4. From 
common temperatures nearly up to 977° Fahr. the rays 
emitted by solids are invisible. At that temperature they 
are red, and the heat of the incandescing body being made 
continuously to increase, other rays are added, increasing 
in refrangibility as the ten,perature rises. 5. While the 
addition of rays, so much the more refrangible as the tem- 
perature is higher, is taking place, there is an increase in 
the intensity of those already existing. Thirteen years 
afterwards Kirchoff published his celebrated memoir on 
the relations between the coefficients of emission and ab- 
sorption of bodies for light and heat, in which he estab- 
lished mathematically the same facts and announced them 
asnew. 6. Dr. Draper claims, and we believe with justice, 
to have been the first to apply the daguerreoty pe 
process to taking portraits.” (Sci. Mem., p. 465.) Two 
reasons especially justify this reprint. It really fur- 
nishes an insight into the life of an experimental scien- 
tist, and cultivates thus in the young student a scientific 
spirit. And again it shows (cf. 5, above) the need in the 
scientific world of charity and mutual concession. At the 
same time it is no doubt true that Draper, Stokes, Balfour, 
Stewart and others prepared the way fer Kirchoff’s 
brilliant discoveries in spectrum analysis; and the world 
ought not to forget the fact, while conceding to the latter, 
as is right, the greater glory due to the fully developed 
mathematical theory. 

Sketches of Animal Life and Habits, by Andrew Wilson 
Ph.D. (W. & R. Chambers, London.) This is an excel- 
lent compilation for children, for whom it is intended. 
Some of the sketches have appeared in ‘‘Chambers’s 
Journal,” the rest are new. They give both instruction 
and amusement, and the author will probably realize his 
hope that the work may serve to foster a love for the per- 
sonal observation of nature. To a child’s young healthy 
mind all subjects are interesting if properly presented, and 
the variety of topics here treated, the clear pleasant style, 
the profuse and excellent illustrations, will make the book 
attractive, provided that the taste has not already been 
vitiated by a steady diet of sensational stories, of which 
the greater part of the literature of children now-a-days 
consists. Children want to know the why and wherefore 
of the objects they see around them, and no better read- 
ing than such books as these ‘‘ Sketches” could be put into 
their hands. 

The School and the Family. By Jobn Kennedy. (Har- 
pers.) This little treatise does not attract by either its 
title or its preface. 
relations” is not enticing; and the intimation that it is an 
expansion of a paper read before the New York State 
Teachers’ Association does not draw one to read the book. 
But if, despite this, one goes on to read he finds in the 
pages what well repays perusal. Mr. Kennedy's book is 
quite as broad as its title. 
causes of defects in our schools, causes that lie back of all 
systems—in the parents and teachers themselves; and his 
essay lacks only eloquence of style to make it an inspira- 
tion in both school and family, where, without that elo- 
quence, it may still well serve as a practical guide. We 
commend it to all who have anything t» do with the earlier 
stages of education, whether in or out of the household. 

Boswell’s Johnson. (Henry Holt & Co.). This work, 
which in its best editions is beyond the means of the aver- 
age reader and in all its former editions either so volumi- 





He points out clearly the | 


As You Like It, edited by William J. Rolfe (Harpers) 
Another of this admirable series of Shakespeare for the 
school and family. This is really one of the most attract- 
ive of Shakespeare’s comedies, for reading or parlor per- 
formance; and it does not require genius to enter, in some 
little measure, into any of the characters, except perhaps 
Touchstone. As we have said of previous volumes of this 
edition, Rolfe’s Shakespeare is the best for its purpose of 
any of the almost innumerable Shakespeare’s before the 
public. 

The Great German Composers. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
This little book of the ‘* New Handy Volume Series,’’ while 
not at all an ideal one, is a good collection of sketches. It 
will be a capital thing for the young people to read who 
are going to attend the symphony concerts this winter. 
Apparently the facts are trustworthy, although the ar- 
rangement of them is not systematic and each sketch lacks 
unity. 

The Dinner Year-Book, by Marion Harland. (Scribner's. ) 
There is infinite variety in these twenty-eight monthly 
dinners, and the directions are clear and concise; two 
things greatly to be commended. In the book we find some 
receipts vainly sought in no less than three so-called *‘com 
plete cook books.” 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Rivingtons, of London, have just ready a biography 
of the Duke of Wellington, illustrated with maps, plans, 
and a portrait. 

—Hachette & Co., of Paris, are avout to publish an edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” with illustrations by Doré, on 
which he has been engaged for eight years. 

—Prof. Villari, of Florence, has written a life of Mac- 
chiavelli, with a sketch of his times, a translation of which 
will be published in London by C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

—A record of the baptism of Phillip Massinger has at 
last been found in the Salisbury register. It reads: ‘‘ Nov- 
ember, 1583, Phillip Messanger the son of Arthur, baptized 
the 24th.” 

—The last ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures,” delivered by Max Muller 
in the Chapter House, Westminster, had for their theme 
the * Origin and Growth of Religion,” and are now pub- 
lished under that title by Longmans. 

—Mr. D. C. Boulger, author of the *‘ Life of Yakoob 
Beg of Kashgar,” has written a volume on “ England and 
Russia in Central Africa,” whose aim is to set the present 
Afghan situation in a clear light before the reader. 

—Mrs. J. Norman Lockyer is translating from the 
French, and her husband is editing, with an introduction, 
Amédée Guillemin’s new work, ‘The Application of 
Physical Forces.” It will be published by Macmillan & 
Co. in eighteen monthly parts, with four colored plates and 
nearly five hundred engravings. 

—In one of the volumes of the library bequeathed in 1710 
to the Grammar School at Leigh, in Lancashire, England, 
by Ralph Pilling, has been found an autograph of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. There is considerable diversity between 
the known signatures of this prelate, though a family like- 
aess runs through all. This" one is in a running hand. It 


; occurs on the top of the title page of an octavo copy of a 
| Latin version of the Book of Proverbs. 





nous, or marred by being reduced to a microscopic print, is ' 


here presented in a single volume every page being clear 
and easy to the eye. The abridging of the book is by 
omission of passages of obsolete interest. 
have done the general public a service: though the ‘‘ book- 
collector,” mad on the subject of “‘editions’’ and rare im- 
prints, will look with scorn upon this lonely substitute for 
his many volumed pets. 

Some Recollections of Rufus Choate. (Harpers.) One of 
the Half Hour Series, and a very delicious bit of writing 
by one who is always a delightful writer, E. P. Whipple. 
Mr. Whipple tells a story capitally, and has plenty of good 
and fresh stories to tell about one who was certainly the 
greatest jury lawyer of modern times, if not of al) times. 
In his contrast between Choate and Webster he hardly 
does the latter justice; but his picture of the two types of 
character made by out-of-doors and in-door life respect- 
ively is very suggestive and practically valuable. 

Astronomy, by R. 8. Ball. (Henry Holt.) This little 
handbook by the Astronomer Royal of Ireland is intended 
for readers who have already some knowledge of popu- 
lar astronomy. It gives descriptions of instruments used 
in observatories, with directions for their adjustment, and 
also descriptions and illustrations of the known laws of 
planetary motions. Asa compendium ef facts it will be 
useful to teachers, and, with the addition of description 
and demonstration, can be adapted to the class-room, 
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Bry ” 
A monograph on “the ethics of school | ey 


—The venerable Richard H. Dana, Sen., who was editor 
of the ‘‘ North American Review’’ when the boy William 
Cullen Bryant submitted to that periodical his poem 
‘* Thanatopsis’’ for publication, writes thus to Gen. James 
Grant Wilson, author of the “ Biographical Memoir of 
embodied in the poet’s well-known “ Library of 
Poetry and Song”: 

“Your memoir of my old friend Bryant was very interest 
ing to me, and the more so as being much of it new to me. 
Long as we had been acquainted we bad been in the habit of 
talking very littie about each other’s course of life. What 
you have told about him has elevated him even higher than 
ever in my estimation.’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[The recetpt of oll new publicatwns delivered at the Edit- 


' orval Rooms of thie paper wiil be ackiwowledyed in its earticst 


subsequent issue. Publishers will con er a favor by promptly 

advising us of any omission in this rexpect. Accompanying 

memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. 

Bedell, Rev. G. T., “* The Canterbury Pilsrimape. 

D.F. Randolph & Co 0. 


Price. 





12% 
Besant, Walter, and Rice, James, “* Twas in Trafulgar’s Bav.’ 
turers, 20 
De Kay, Charles, “The A". 4 -pakakessne Scribner. 1 (uv 
Douglas, Amanda M , * Our Wedding Gifts.” Author’ 8 Pub. Co. 1 U0 
Freedley, Edwin T., “Common ~ense in Business. 
Claxton, Remsen & Waffelfinger. 1 25 
Gilder, R. W., “ iw Poet and Hie Master 1 50 
Gustafson, Zadel B ul - nee and other Poems,’ 150 
Hale, Edward erriam’s Scholars 1 00 
Hard ely “wrhe Return of the Native.’ nd desoenee Holt&Co. 1 Ww 
Hay, 3 ary Cecil, a * Lady Carmichael’ s Will.’ = Harpers. 4 
- e Sorrow of a Secret.”’........ ... 15 
Holmes, Oliver w.., John Lothrop =e. we 
Home}toe, Osgood & Co. 150 
| Howard, Gen. D. O.,“* Donald’s School Life.” ..Lee & Shepard. 1 25 
Ingmire, Katharine, “ Living wuss. 
DD e. jBandok = & Co. 
Jacques, D. H., had -y Temperaments. A cebsaase Is&Co. 150 
Linton, Mrs. E ‘Our OS SPP gee ‘Herpere. 1b 
Longfellow, ant W.,* Poems of Places.” (New England.) 
ough’on, Osgood & Co. 2 0 
Macaulay, T. B., ** History of England.” "vole EIR Hurpers. lu i 
MacDonald, Georce,“ Paul Faber.”..... J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Morris, Margaret H., ™ Heaven} ews. e 
axton, Romeas & = anser. 1 25 
oO” Flanagan, J. Roderick, * ‘Irish Me nbessbasonpanns rpers. 15 
Mh: hrenological Journal.’ PL SOE OIE, Ss. R. ‘Welle &Co 30) 


Sandeau, Jules, * “Madeletie: wt 
Shaw, Flora L.. “ Castle Blat 

Shepherd, Richard B., 6. Bibliography ‘of Ruskin. 
John Wiley & Sons. 5 


T. B. Peterson & o. ou 
Roberts Bros. 1 


§* ROCERCOS. 000000 00 coccccccccs cocesccccccccccccccccsccss CFIDDERS. | SO 
“ The Hieeecd BINED coscieosnd+000000000000060000-0004 yy rts Bros. 1 00 
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Van Loon, Mrs. E., “ The Shadow of Mneetcn Mead 

T. B. Peterson & Brose. 1 0 

ue have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

American Mail and Export Journal, Arthur’s Home Magazine, 
Christmas Catalogues, Cunadian independent, Catholic Keview. 
Church Missionary Record Eclectic Maga- 
zine, Free Church of Scotland hecord, — Lippincott, Mac- 
millan, North American Review, Nineteenth Century, Popular 
science Monthly and rup plement, Quarterly Journal o ‘Inebriety. 
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Religious Aetus. 


UnITep States.—Free Religion.—The special convention 
of the Free Religious Association of the United States was 
held at Providence, R. I., Dec. 19. There was a moderate 
attendance, Prof. Felix Adler, of New York, presided, 
and made the opening address. The Rev. W. J. Potter, of 
New Bedford, read an essay on “ Liberal Religion as Phil- 
anthropic Power,” which was discussed by Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Haverhill, Mass., Col. T. W. Higgins »n 
and the Rev. Frederick Hinckley, of Boston. The evening 
session was addressed by Prof. Adler, upon ‘‘ The Aim of 
Free Religion; by Dr. Dudley, of Boston, on ‘‘ True Rad- 
icalism; by Francis E. Abbott, of Boston, and F. A. 
Hinckley, of Providence. 





The new Temperance movement in the West, which aims 
at giving woman the ballot on the quesfion of license to 
sell liquors, has been well begun by the Weman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Illinois. Miss Willard, President of 
the union, held the opening convention of the campaign 
at Geneseo last week, with large attendamce and an almost 
unanimous signing of the ‘‘home protection’ petition to 
the Legislature. The disciples of temperance in that State 
are joyous over the outlook. Monday last, the fifth anni- 
versary of the beginning of the ‘* Woman’s Crusade,” was 
largely observed in Chicago and throughout the State. In 
the evening Miss Willard addressed a large audience at 
Evanston, her home when she is at home. 


Dr. Budington Resigns.—The Clinton Ave. Presbyter- 
ian Church, Brooklyn, was surprised and grieved last 
Sunday morning when Dr. Storrs, who occupied the pul- 
pit, read a letter of resignation from the pastor, the Rev. 
W. I. Budington, D.D. Since last Spring Dr. Budington 
has been suffering from a cancerous affection of the lip, 
upon which several operations have been performed, the 
last it is hoped with a promise of success. His comple:e 
recovery, however, depends upon entire rest and quiet, 
which, as it seems, could only be secured by retiring from 
his pastoral charge. Dr. Budington’s active service in 
3rooklyn extends over a period of twenty-three years. 
It was in 1855 when the Clinton Ave. Church was organ- 
ized that he removed from Charlestown, Mass., to become 
its pastor. wale aes 

The Thirty first Annual Meeting of Plymouth Church 
was held December 13th. The synopsis of the proceedings 
which was crowded out last week is as follows: Mem- 
bership, 2,515; admitted during the year, seventy-two; 
dismissed, 102; baptisms, seventy; deaths, fifty-one; aver- 
age attendance at Plymouth Sunday-school, including 
Bible class, 796; Bethel Mission, exclusive of summer 
months, 690; Mayflower, 507; benevolent contributions 
$13,000. The report of the clerk, Mr. Thos. J. Tilney, rep- 
resented that since the pastor’s return in the Fall the 
church had regained a previous loss in the attendance, 
and that the work for the winter promised tobe more than 
usually active. The assistant fastor, the Rev. Mr. Halli- 
day, reported that during the year he had visited some 
2,400 persons, and, including funerals, had attended nearly 
500 religious services. By diligent investigation he has 
ascertained the whereabouts of many missing members, 
though the residence of 400 is still unknown. Of the 2,500 
present membership, between 1,700 and 1,800 are living in 
Brooklyn, eighty-two in New York, and 290 of the re- 
mainder are scattered through twenty-one States of the 
Union, and nearly every courtry of the civilized world. 
For several years Mr. Halliday has sent an annual letter 
to non-resident members, and received to the one sent last 
year nearly 200 replies, expressive of gratitude that the 
writers are not forgotten and their continued attachment 
to the church. Mr. Halliday emphasized the importance 
of bringing the missions into more intimate relations with 
the church, to promote mutual sympathy, and that the 
people might not be left ‘‘ without the advantage of some 
clear, intelligent and perfectly understandable exhibition 
or elucidation of Scripture truth.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States.— 
The appearance of the ‘‘ Church Almanac” for 1879 brings 
to us a full array of the statistics of this branch of the 
Christian Church, which, less than a hundred years ago, 
had no organic form in this country. Its growth dur- 
ing this century has certainly been remarkable. it now 
comprises forty-eight dioceses; thirteen missionary juris- 
dictions, extending as far as Africa, China and Japan; and 
is served by sixty-three bisbops and 3,267 priests and dea- 
cons. It numbers about 2,900 parishes, 312,718 cammuni- 
cants, and 265,555 Sunday School pupils, with 28,365 
teachers in Surday Schools. The ordination to the minis- 
try last year numbered 193. and there are now 229 candi- 
dates for deacon’s orders in vhirty-four dioceses and juris 
dictions. The baptisms, adult and infant, were 42,054; the 
confirmations 25,190; churches consecrated forty-six; and 
the benevolent contributions $5,788,266.28. ‘‘The Church 
traces her descent from the Apostles of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, through the Church of England.” Its 
forty-eight dioceses are confederated under the same dis- 
cipline, and use the same liturgy. Its supreme legislative 
authority is the General Convention, which meets triennial- 
ly in two Houses, one composed of the bishops, the other of 
clerical and lay deputies from each of the several dioceses. 
There is a General Theological Seminary in the city of 
New York, under the general control of the whole ehurch 
through the General Convention, and there are other theo- 
logical training schools on diocesan or private foundations, 
as at Cambridge, Alexandria, Philad2lphia, Middletown, 
Ct., and Nashotah, Wis. There is a general Board of Mis- 
sions for the whole church and all the world; and there 
are a number of charitable and educational societies, There 





is a growing list of Sisterhoods, which are associations of 
devoted women who give their time to benevolent, mission- 
ary and educational work. These Sisterhoods are under 
the care of individual bishops, have usually a chaplain or 
pastor, and have ‘‘ houses,” “schools,” and other institu- 
tions in Boston, New York, Washington, Albany, St. 
Louis, and elsewhere. There are six Episcopal churches 
in foreign lands related to and under the ecclesiastical 
control of the American Church. The largest diocese, ec- 
ciesiastically, is that of New York, with 303 clergymen, 
195 parishes, and 34,803 communicants. The smallest is 
that of. Dakota, with eight parishes, eight clergymeu, and 
318 communicants. Of the sixty-six clergymen who have 
died the past year, seven were victims to the yellow-fever 
at the South. The next General Convention will meet in 
New York in October, 1880. 


ENGLAND.—Bishop Ellicott’s article in a recent ‘‘Prince- 
ton Review” affords the ‘‘ Church Times” an opportunity 
to find fault with that distinguished prelate, which it im- 
proves in the following vigorous language: 


“Bishop Ellicott, whose literary enterprise really scems to 
rival that of Dr. Joseph Parker, has been contributing an 
article to the ‘ Princeton Review’; of which we must say at 
starting we bighly disapprove. The ‘ well-known member 
of the House of Lords’ may say what he pleases at home, 
where the facts are also well-known, and where he can be 
called to account; but it is not fair to give his highly-colored 
statements to the worldin an American print. The Laureate 
tells us that a ‘lie which is half in truth is ever of lies the 
worst;’ but there is something worse still, and that is mis- 
representation by a prelate in a foreign magazine where he 
cannot be instantly confuted. Lastly, the bishop 
has had the coolness to tell the gobe-mouches of America that 
‘a very different feeling as to the coercion of oxtreme men 
is now prevetting even in the upper stratum of the church 
party to what prevailed only a few months ago.’ After this 
it isidie to waste words upon Bishop Ellicott or his devices. 
We can only say that we are sorry for the American Church 
when its reviews admit such articles, and when its weekly 
press finds room for the misleading trash which is sent it by 
the London correspoudent of a New York paper.” 

Our readers who are in doubt as to whether the ‘*‘ Church 
Times ”’ is not calling the American people bad names will 
be relieved to find that gobe-mouches is not as offensive as 
it looks. 

GLEANINGS. 

—Presbyterians have dedicated a fine house at Viola, Ill. 

—The fair young town of Norton, Kan., is building a Pres- 
byterian church. 

—A Congregational Church has been organized at Granger, 
Fillmore Co., Minn. 

—In London the Princess Louise frequently attended the 
Presbyterian Church. 

—Canon Beadon, rector of North Stoneham, England, has 
attained his 101st year. 

—The Rev. J. W. Riddle has been appointed general Baptist 
missionary for Minnesota. 

—The Rev. J. 8S. Hall has been installed over the Congrega- 
tional Church at Dassell, Minn. 

—Belle Plains, lowa, has organized a Baptist church and 
dedicated a house of worship on Sunday last. 

—A convention of several synods will be held at La Crosse, 
Wis., January 21 and 22, for mutual counsel. 

—The Rev. J. D. McCord, Presbyterian, has passed from 
the pastorate of Alligan, Mich., to Richland. 

—The Rev. R. King has closed a successful ten years’ pastor- 
ate with the Baptist Church at Danville, Iowa. 

—The Rev. Jas. Deane is called from Westmoreland to 
Phoenix. N.Y., and has removed to the latter place. 

—The Rev. C. A. Van Dormander, Lutheran, of Meriden, 
Minn., has been received into the Roman Communion. 

—Mr. Spurg: on is still prostrated with rheumatism. * Pray 
for me,” he writes to bis church, “ and let nothing flag.” 

—Tne Baptist ministers of Chicago have appointed a com- 
mittee to welcome the Rev. Arthur Mursell, of England. 

—It is said that the Congregational church in Washington, 
D. C., has more tban fifty Baptistsstatedly worshiping with it. 

—The Rev. E. B. Turner, late Superintendent of Home Mis 
sions in Missouri, bas commenced laboring at Columbus, N.Y. 

—The Prince of Wales has been forwarding hampers of 
game to several London hospitals for the use of the patients. 

—The Rev. A. 8S. Emmons, of the Manhattan Association, 
N. Y., late of Fairmont, Minn., has accepted a call to Rod- 
man, N. Y. 

—The Edinburgh U. |’. Presbytery has adopted a resolution 
condemning the action of the government with respect to 
the Afghan war. 

~The Congregational ministers of Boston, in Monday meet- 
ing assembled, show themselves to be “down on” pre- 
millenarianism. 

—Tne University of Nevoraska, located at Lincoln, has 
erected a hall for young ladies where good living is supplied 
for $3 per week. 

—Dr. Char'es Baring, Bishop of Durbam, England—an un.- 
compromising Evangelical—hus resigned his see on account 
of age and infirmi'ies. 

—The Rey. E. C. Evans was ordained in the Congregational 
Church, Norwood, N. Y., last week. Sermon by Pres.Hulbert, 
of Middlebury College. 

—The Baptists of Niles, Mich., have just vacated, for a new 
edifice, the old church in whicb the Carey Indian Mission was 
established by Isaac McCoy in 1822. 

—Three Presbyterian changes West: J. D. Perring to Clay 
Cenier, Kan.; A. Bryant from Lansing to Holt, Mich.; J. D. 
Owen, from Craig, Mo., to Orbisonia, Pa. 

—Missionary and Sunday-School interests among Western 
Baptists have lost good helpers in the removal from Chicago 
to New York of Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Biackall. 

—Manchester, New Hampshire, is having a series of ser- 
mons by the several ministers of the city, in which each gives 
his reasons for the faith and polity he holds. 

—Chicago’s Plymouth Church reports seventy-nine new 
members for 1878, and claims this to be the largest number 
received by any Congregational church in Illinois. 

—The Sixth Presbyterian Church of Chicago calculated its 
receipts and expenses for the year past so closely that it 
comes out with just $27 on band. R.- sult, happiness! 

—Among the possessions of the ThéAtre Frangaise, Paris, is 





the bell which sounded from the »elfry of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

—The Rev. Jobn Lockv ud, after a pastorate of five years, 
resigns the pulpit of the N. E. Congregational Church of 
East Brooklyn. Cause,a large debt ard a smal! congregation. 

—The Establisbed Presbytery of Glasgow has passed a 
resolution setting forth its conviction that in the present 
state of society it is desirable that public vehicles should run 
on Sunday. 

—Wayland University (Baptist) at Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
sent out a new financial secretary to cry aloud for help. Like 
all the rest of causes dependent on volunteer support in 
these times, it is poorly sustained. 

—The Rev. Kinsley Twining, formerly of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I., has returned from Europe, 
where he bas been sojourning for a couple of years, and 
preached in Boston at the Central Church a Sunday or two 
since. 

—The Rev. F. T. Lee, the retiring associate editor of the 
“ Congregationalist,’”’ bas closed a four months’ service as 
chaplain of Wellesley College, and isexpecting to “go West” 
again, though a number of Eastern churches are for detain- 
ing bim. . 

—Carlton College at Northfield, Minn., shows an enrollment 
of 254 students from six States, of 1 nationalities and of 
eight religious denominations. It hu a new astronomical 
observatory well furnished, with additions to its cabinet 
and library. 

—The Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, the Rev. A. 
8. Kittredge, pastor, bas received sixty new members, nearly 
all by confession, during the current quarter. This church 
maintains the largest midnight prayer-meeting among that 
city’s churches. 

—Westminster Presbyterian Chureh, Brooklyn, celebrated 
a **Christmastide service” last Sunday evening with elabor- 
ate musical services under direction of Prof. Lasar and a 
sermen by the pastor, Dr. Ludlow. The church was crowded 
to its fullest capacity. 

—In the Greenock U. P. Presbytery the Rey. David Macrae 
has denounced the proposed “Declaratory Act” as an “ at- 
tempt to preserve an appearance of consistency, and to jus- 
tify the retention of the Westminster standards by devices 
essentially Jesuitical.” 

—The Y.M.C. A. of Chicago has just dedicated a railway 
reading-room, corner of Canal and Kinzie streets, near the 
depot of the Chicago and Northwestern R. R. Co., by whom 
the room is donated through the favor of its Christian man 
ager, Marvin Hughitt. 

—The parish church at Hursley, England, was built by 
Keble out of the protits of * The Christian Year.” It is said 
to be the most beautiful parish chureh in England. Dr. 
Potter, of New York City, wants American Episcopalians to 
present it with an organ at the cost of $1,750. 

—The Rev. Geo. Miln, having tested the sentiment of his 
church, the East Congregational, Brooklyn, by tendering his 
resignation, which the congregation almost unani:nously re- 
fused to accept, was installed as pastor Dec. 18th. Drs. Dur- 
yea, Stone and Carpenter took part in the exercises 

—Candidates for appointment in the Koglish civil service 
were asked ata recent examination to“ givea full account 
of Dryden’s conversion to popery.”” A row has been made 
over the wording of the question as objectionable, on the 
ground of its implied leaning toward religious intolerance. 

—Samuel B. Wells, known as the “ missionary policeman,” 
died in this city last week. He had been a member of the 
police force for sixteen years, and served nearly all the time 
in the worst districts of the city, improving his opportunities 
to admonish and advise the degraded @haracters with whom 
be came into contact. In early life he was a Methodist 
preacher. 

—The new house of worship of the Congregational Church 
in Owego, N. Y., the Rev. W. C. Scofield pastor, was dedicated 
December 11. The Rev. T. K. Beecher, of Elmira, preached 
the sermon; prayer by the pastor, and other exercises by 
the Rey. E. B. Turner and the Rev. James ©, Beecher, a 
former pastor. This house replaces one that wa’ burned last 
spring. There is not acent of debt on the edifice. 

—At the meeting of the Western New York Congregational 
Association of ministers and churches held at Angola, N. Y., 
December 17 and 18, fellowship was withdrawn from the Rev. 
C.8. Vincent, late of Sinclairville, N. Y., and now at Mead- 
ville, Pa., as holding views fundamentally at variance with 
those of the Congregational denomination. Mr. Vincent did 
not object to the action. He came to the Association from 
the Utica Presbytery. 

—After a test of two years the Congregational ministers of 
Chicago are discussing the value of Mr. Moody's work in 
that city. They reach the conclusion that a “quickening ” 
of all the Protestant churches sprang out of that winter 
zeal, adding to them many good members, and being still 
very perceptibly felt for good. But one confession they did 
not make—that Mr. Moody taught many ministers a new and 
simpler way of preaching and interesting the lay masses in 
Christian activity. 

—The Rey. Eli Barnett, who has been for many years the 
authorized agent of the Christian Cnion in New Haven and 
vicinity, died inthat city December 10th, in his eighty-fifth 
year. During his long connection with us we had aiways 
found him an earnest friend and a faithful worker. His 
fidelity to us is sufficient proot that he leaves a large circle 
of attached friends to mourn his loss. He was a man of good 
abilities,a clear judgment, a kind heart, and lived a life of 
usefulness to a ripe old age. 

—The Church of the Heavenly Rest defends itself from the 
charge of indolence and sloth implied in an ill-timea joke 
upon its name by showing that it is one of the most active 
religious organizations in this city. It is only a few weeks 
since we alluded to the admirable philanthropic work of one 
of its vestrymen, who is also the organist, Mr. Charles 8. 
Fisher, Jr. Beside this it does a large mission work among 
the Germans on the East side, and maiutaius several benevo- 
lent and missionary guilds. 

—Evangelist J. D. Potter is holding revival meetings at 
Cambria, N. Y., in the Rev. J. W. Grush’s society. Evangel- 
ist R.8. Umderwood has recently held successfu! meetings at 
Parishville, Champion, and West Cartbage, N.Y., and has now 
begun one at Hammondville, Essex Co., N.Y., the Rev. A. T. 
Clark, pastor. Evangelist J. D. Foote bas just closed a suc- 
cessful series of meetings at Elizabethtown, N.Y., and is now 
ac Keene and Keene Valley, and from thence goes to aid the 
Rev. H. T. Sell in the Congregational church at Lysander, N. 
Y. Evangelist Earle is to be at Moravia in connection with 
the Week of Prayer. 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—The life insurance companies in which 
the late Col. Dwight held policies are inves- 
tigating very closely the applications on 
which that gentleman succeeded in securing 
so large an amount of insurance. A quan- 
tity of testimony has been secured, show- 
ing that Mr. Dwight had many years ago 
an affection of the lungs, and spitting and 
‘*coughing” of blood. He did not, how- 
ever, think it necessary to refer to this when 
making applications. It is understood that 
in view of these facts few if any of the 
companies will pay the claims for the rea- 
son above stated, with the exception of the 
Equitable which, in a hasty moment, de- 
cided to pay the large claim against it. 

—All of the testimony for the prosecution 
in the Charter Oak conspiracy is in—that is, 
all that the judge would permit. A com- 
plaint made that the court ruled out 
nearly all the important evidence upon 
which the State Attorney hoped to establish 
his case. The court also refused to permit 
an adjournment in order that the prosecu- 
tion might secure the attendance of neces- 
sary witnesses, and from present appear- 
ances the case of the State will fail to the 
ground, and Henry J. Furber, the greatest 
of the insurance wreckers, will escape pun- 
ishment. 

—The Mutual Life controversy waxes 
warm. A pr.test has been prepared by 
some policy holders praying that the com- 
pany at once rescind the thirty per cent. 
rebate order, on the ground that its legality 
is doubtful, that it is inexpedient and in 
derogat.on of the rights of the old members. 
The President of the company has answered 
this protest, and his letter ‘s a particularly 
strong one. He says: ‘I assert, in all cour- 
tesy, that each and every one of the allega- 
tions contained in the paper intended as a 
protest is unwarranted by the facts, and 
that, therefore, the reasoning is fallacious 
and the conclnsions incorrect. 

‘“‘T presume no one will question the inten- 
tion of the officers and trustees of the com- 
pany to conduct its affairs for the best 
advantage of all its members. Few will 
charge lack of knowledge of their business 
or want of experience in managing it. This 
measure was not hastily adopted.” And the 
President goes on to say that the opposi- 
tion to the plan came from business rivals. 
A protest has been placed in several houses 
down town for policy-holders to sign, but 
the signatures thus far have been few. The 
religious press, and particularly one paper, 
is somewhat mixed in its opinions of the 
Mutual Life controversy. Nothing could be 
funnier than the following opinions, ex- 
pressed in two consecutive issues of the 
same paper: 

“Tbe peculiar feature of this plan is the 
surprising sagacity shown by the company 
during the long period of depression in its 
business. Unmoved by the clamor raised 
against its ‘low surrender value,’ it has stead- 
fastly followed the dictutes of sound science by 
reducing these to the point of safety; and, 
instead of tnrowing the fuuds thus saved into 
the general stock, where they do not equita- 
bly belong, bas preserved them sacredly as a 
distinct reserve to meet the special want which 
they really represented.” 

And the next week this: 

“The old members of the company will 
hardly relish this move. . . . Itseems now 
that the funds which they counted on for 
their own protection are not at all to be de- 
voted tothem. They will certainly be some- 
what disappointed in knowing that the 
company bas less belonging to them than they 
supposed,” 

—Policy-holders in the North-American, 
Guardian Life, Widows and Orphans, and 
State Mutual Compunies have been notified 
to send to Receiver Pierson proof of claims 
before the lst of May next or they will 
not be recognized. 

—An inland insurance pool has been ar- 
ranged for the season of 1879, the object 
being to anticipate the making of contracts 
at low rates. No contracts uncer this 
agreement will be permitted in the interim. 
The following-named gentlemen comprise 
the committee to regulate the ‘* poo! :” Alfred 
James, Vice-President of the Northwestern 
National; E. P. Dorr, General Agent of the 
Etna; J. J. Clarke, Secretary of the 
Detroit Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany; Robt. J. Smith, Secretary of the 
Traders’; William R. Crowell, Secretary of 
the Phenix; Jas. Hendricks, General Mana- 
ger of the Orient; F. A. Ball, General 


is 


Manager of the British America. 

—The report of the Superintendent of In- 
surance of his examination of the Home 
Life Insurance Company of this city has | 


just been made public. That official says 
that a thorough examination of the com- 
pany’s books, accounts, agents’ contracts, 
etc., has been made, that he has found noth- 
ing discreditable to the company, but, on 
the other hand, a great deal to commend. 
All loans are well secured, and the funds of 
the Home were found to be well invested. 
The present value of the assets of the com- 
pany is put at $4,771,643.24; total liabilities, 
$3,664,729.38, leaving the very handsome 
surplus of $1,106,913.86. 

—The Firemen’s Insurance Company of 
this city has been examined by the State 
Department, but the report is not yet ready 








Financial. 








From Monday, Dec. 16, to 
Dec. 21 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Saturday, 


Dec. 16. Dec. 18. Des 21. 
Gold ‘highest)...... WU... Wo ane 100 
a) Tenders.. ... 99.87 cove 100 eeseee 100 


Government Bonds.— 
These ‘| gures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
seeecee aot 





55 


68. 5-208. 1885.01 


6s, 5-2tis . 1867 





4. 1907... 99% 
is. coupon, 1907..... 100% 
6s, currency, f..... 119X 


Bids for State Bonds. 




















Alabama 5s, 1883.... 434%! N.Y. tia, G.C.. "87. 110 
Alabama os. 18846.... 43%) N.Y. 6s, G. L. 91. Ni 
Alabama 8s, (886.... 43%! N.Y. 68. G L.. ¥?.... 118 
Alabama 4s, 1888 .. 43%) N.Y. ¢s,G.L., '93.... 118 
Aia. 4s. Ala. & C,R. 5 N.C. 66. J.&J 86.95. 18% 
Ala. 48. OF 18N2...... 20 N. R. 85 
Ala. 8s. of og ° = | ple ~ N.C. 85 
Ark. hs. ¥. 99-1900... 2 C.68,c.07.J.43.... 65 
Ark.is.L.R. “rs s.is. 3 | N.C.fs,c.0ff.A < oO. 65 
Ark. 78,M be Rk. 3 oe is. “es (6... 10 
7s.L.R.P. O. 3 | N.C. Ge. F.A., 68... 
‘a Lir Bak. B 3 NC. 6s, 0.D., Jie 10% 
Ark. 7s, Ark.Jen.R. 3 | N.C. 6a. 0.0.. AAC. 1% 
Conn. 6s, 1883-4...... 108 | N.C, 8, tax,cl 1...... 2% 
Ga. 6s, "7 9-80-86...... . 101% ao do Be ccne 2% 
Ga 7s, D. bis., 1886.. ly | do °o é. 2 
Ga, 78, indorsed "sé. bd ==. "81. wr 
ja. 7e.goid bds.. "9% 109 | Ohio fs. "s6. 106 
re vulsiane Sisbh tess 52 | Rhoge Island és. oetts 
La. 68, new vonds.. 52 | South Carolina tia. 25 
La. 6s.new Fi’g D’t. 52 | ao J.&J. 10 
= 7s, Penitentiary 52 | do A.&O.. 16 
44. fs. Levee Bds... 52 do fA... 10 
I. 8s, Levee Bas... 52 do 6a" P8NI.ed 10 
La. 88, L. B. of "Th... 52 G0 68, L.C089A.&0 10 
La. 7s, Consel, 1914. is o is of * es 
Smal 9 o Sie. ua 
aoe : — » - 18% gue tea ass an 
M 105 Tenn. ts, n.0 - 2% 
Mich, 7s 1890. 112%/ Tenn 6s, D.b. n.s.... 29% 
Mw. 68. due 42 0Fr 83 104% | Virg- ota 08. O10..... 25 
Mo. fa due in 15%}. !05X dO 68, 0.0. "66..... 27 
Mo. ‘8, due ip iss”.. ue 5%) ro GB. OsO0e GS .000 27 
due in i888... Ift oO fs.con. Dd. .... 73 
M> toe 89 or 9 106%) Va.ts,ex mat’ac... 55 
Mo. ts. AL.&8.J.d “Se. 105 | do ts. C. id 5. i% 
Mo.H. & J. due ’87. 105 D.C. 4.068, 1924. 78% 
N.Y. 6s. G.R,. ’87.... 110 | D.C. reg. bds,....... 78% 
Foreign Exchange.— > ike 
ays. 3 davs. 


London prime bankers, 4.8254(@4.83)4 4.57 55 @4.89 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Dec. 21, 1878. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 26,197 pkgs. Ex- 
ports. 5,702 pkes. Fine fresh Western creameries 
cornmeal-fed lead the list, and the choicest of 
them sell close up to 3c. Also a natural colored, 
high flavored, rich bodied butter of New York 
State, Oct. ber or November make, or something 
fresh from the churn from fresh cows’ milk, will 
sell at say 25, 26@27c. Also bang-up fine entire 
dairies, Delaware, Chemung or Chenango style 
bring 18@20c. For all these best grades of butter 
there is a murket, and sales can be mace; out for 
fairish winter and Fall makes, and second grades 
of State butter generally, there is no market, ex 
cept at broken, irrexular and very low prices. 
Buyers are picking up good, fair Western milled 
butter at 8@ 0c., 12@isc., and holders of fairish 
State stock have to submit to about these prices 
for it in order to make sales. We hear of sales of 
f.eeb milled Western butter, good color and flavor, 
at 16@i8c.,and buyers give it a preference on ac-, 
count of its freshness and flavor. Wequote: Kine 
fresh Western creamery, 25@28c.: New York 
S.ate creamery butter, I1s@23c.; fine Fal! private 
dairy, 22@25c.; Fali butter, common to fair, 12@20c. 
entire counties, Southern and middie tier coun- 
ties, 15@20c.; entire dairies, Norchern Welch but 
ter, 12@i8c.: Western fresh ladle-packed, M@I8c.; 
jadle-packed, l0@l4c.; milled butter, 7@ Oe. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week 58,191 boxes. 
Exports, 24,518 boxes. Fancy colored cheese for 
the London markets are selling over the trier at 
9@9%c., whieh is perhaps \c. adrance on the 
week—and for a few fancies specially ordere) by 
name}; to lc. more has been had. At the same 
time there Is ahuge stock of medium and inferior 
grades of cheese hanging on the skirts of the mar- 
ket yet unsold, and which it seems impossible to 
Move at the moment. State factory, fancy, ~ep- 
tember make, 949<«.; State factory. good to prime 
late made 8@9c.; skimmed, 2@5c. 

Egas.—Fresb are selling 26c. for best marks. 
Limed, if choice, sell at 16@l7c.: inferior stock hard 
to sell at any price. 


Beans.—Market dul! and lower. Mediums worth 
$1.50$1.60, and mv. rows $1.60@$1.70c. per bush. 


Dried Apples.— Evaporated, 7@9c , State s!'ced 
fancy, 4@5e. and coarse cut quarters, benxvy 
weigat, 3&@4\c. 





Poultry.—Turkeys have been scarce and were 
clean suid for Christmas — They will probabiy 
do well next week fora New Year’s marset. We 
douse, Turkeys, 11@13:.; ducks, 11@13c.; chickens, 





OFFICE OF THE 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 

The Tvustees, in Conformity to the rg of | 
the Company, submit the following Sta 
ment of ita affairs on the 3lat December, ona 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from ist January, 1877, to 3ist Decem- 

EN __ ERR ERVIN $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

See NS SIE si inntharebsatwanenesocs 2,040,363 61 


+ -996.751,628 44 


| 
| 
| 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off faom Ist Janu- 

ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877 

! osses paid during the same 

period.... 

Returns of Pre- 

miums apd Ex- 
penses 


$2,565,800 27 


eenecessee 7,923 86 
The Company has the following pg viz. 
United States and “tate of New Yo 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... * 910,585,068 
a secured by Stocks, and other- 
1,163,200 00 
17,436 O01 


6 
1,764,393 63 
255,364 


| RE ° 

Real “hstate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at ...... 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 
ash in Bank . 


Total Amount of Assets............. 814,364,351 96 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
jay, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
wil! be redeemed and onid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, op and after es- 
jay, the Fifth of Weoruary next, fr m which deve 
all interest thereon will cease. he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Cpon certificates which were !{ssued for goid pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption | 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the | 
net earned premiums ¢f the Company. for the | 
year ending 3!st Decemper, i877, for which certifi- | 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the | 
Seventh of May next. | 
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The Sundap-School. 


THE SECUND TEMPLE.* 
January 5. Ezra iii., 1-13. 

“And they sang together by course, in praising and 
giving thanks unto the Lord; because he is good, for his 
merey en /ureth forever toward Israel. And all the people 
shouted witb a great shout, when they praised the Lord, be- 
cause the toundation of the house of the Lord was laid.”"— 
EZRA 1ii.. 11. 

N these historical lessons we shall assume that the 

teacher has in other papers exegetical notes, and 
shall simply give him the history in its chronological 
connection, suggesting some of the practical lessons 
to be drawn from it. 

In the first year of his sole reign at Babylon, Cyrus 
issued his decree for the rebuilding of the temple, in- 
cited thereto by the influence and counsels of Daniel. 
The pation seems to have been inspired by the king’s 
sentiments of generosity toward the Jews, for the 
people made liberal presents for the temple and Cyrus 
caused the vessels of the temple, 5,400 in number, 
which had been carried away in the Captivity, to be 
redelivered to Zerubbabel to aid in the work of the 
restoration. But in the moral gains acquired in the 
Captivity the Jews carried back much more than 
in the gifts of either king or people. They had learned 
that the Lord is one God; never since have they 
shown the least inclination to relapse into idolatry; 
they brought their before scattered sacred writings 
into one canon, the present Old Testament Scripture, 
with the exception of one or two books which were 
themselves the product of this very epoch. Theil 
worship became more spiritual, and never relapsed 
into the disgusting orgies of the earlier history; and 
the Sabbaths were never again forgotten, though in 
the time of Christ they were bereft of their spiritual 
joyousness by the formalism of the Pharisees. 

The number of the people forming the first caravan 
amounted in all to 42,360, besides 7,367 men-servants 
and maid-servants. They had 736 horses, 245 mules, 
435 camels and 6,720 asses. They no doubt included 
many of the ten tribes, for Cyrus addressed his proc- 
lamation to all the servants of God throughout the 
empire ; und it was responded to, not only by the 
tathers of Judah and Benjamin, but “ by all whose 
spirit God had raised.” The little band of 50,000, so 
tew,so weak in comparison with the host that crossed 
the Jordan under Joshua, were led by Zerubbabel, 
prince of Judah, and grandson of Jehoiachin, who 
was appointed Tirshatha, or Governor of Judea. 
With him were associated the high-priest Jeshua and 
ten of the chief elders. We have no record of the 
journey; but the 84th Psalm describes the triumph of 
their pious zeal to behold the house of God over all 
the hardships of the way. After visiting their deso- 
late cities, they assembled in the seventh month 
(Tisri: Sept. Oct.) at Jerusalem to rebuild the altar and 
offer their first sacrifice at the feast of tabernacles. 
Though dreading the hostility of the surrounding 
nations, they prepared to build the temple, hiring 
masons and carpenters with the money they had 
brought, and preparing provisions for the Tyrians 
and Sidomans who had been commanded by Cyrus to 
bring cedar-trees from Lebanon by sea to Joppa, as 
Hiram had done for Solomon. 

At last, in the seventh month of the second year 
from their return—that is, within a year from the 
erection of the aJtar—the foundation of the new 
temple was laid. So important seemed to be the step 
thus gained that the day was celebrated with the first 
display of the old pomp on which they had yet ven- 
tured. The priests, in the rich dresses that Zerubba- 
bel out of his princely munificence had furnished, 
blew once more their silver trumpets; the sons of 
Asaph once more clashed their brazeu cymbals. Many 
of the Psalms which fill the psalter with joyous 
strains were doubtless sung or composed on this occa- 
sion. One strain especially rang above all—that 
which runs through the 106th, 107th, 118th, and the 
136th Psalms: “‘ O give thanks unto the eternal; forhe 
is good, and his mercy endureth for ever.” Loud and 
long were these Jewish Te Deums re-echoed by the 
shouts of the multitude. It was not, indeed, a day of 
unmingled joy, for amongst the crowd there stood 
some aged men, who, in their youth, had seen the 
magnificent structure of Solomon standing in its un- 
broken stateliness; and when they compared with 
that vanished splendor these scanty beginnings, they 
could not refrain from bursting into a loud wail at 
the sad contrast. The two strains of feeling from the 
older and younger generation mingled together in 
a rivalry of emotion, but the evil omen of the lamen- 
tation was drowned in the cry of exultation; and 
those who stood on the outskirts of the solemnity 
caught only the impression of the mighty shout that 
rang afar off. 

Of this temple, the result of such long and bitter 
anxieties, we know almost nothing. If the measure- 
ments indicated in the decree of Cyrus were acted 
upon the space which it covered and the height to 
which it rose were larger than the corresponding 
dimeusions of its predecessor. There was not lacking 





* The principal authorities consulted are Stanley’s Jewish 
Church; Smith's Old Testament History; Speaker’s Commen- 
tary; Lanve’s Commentary; Bluot’s Annotated Bible; Town- 
send’s Bible. They are freely used, and this genera! credit 
serves in lieu of frequent notes and quotation marks, 





a certain splendor and solidity befitting the sanctuary 
of a people once so great, and of a religion so self- 
contained. The high priest and his family were well 
lodged, with guest chambers, and store chambers on 
a large scale for the temple furniture. The doors of 
the temple were of gold. But the Holy of Holies was 
empty. The ark, the cherubs, the tables of stone, the 
vase of manna, the rod of Aaron, were gone. The 
golden shields had vanished. Even the high priest, 
though he had recovered his official dress, had not 
been able to resume the breast-plate with the oracular 
stones. Some features were added peculiar to this 
temple, which, however, meet us in the later temple 
of Herod in the New Testament: the fortress at the 
corner of the holy structure subsequently known as 
the Fortress of Antonia, in whose courts the trial of 
Christ took place before Pilate; and the separation 
of the court of the Geutiles from those of the true 
worshipers, the women, the Israelites, and the priests. 

It is with the account of the laying of this temple of 
Zerubbabel as it is known in Jewish history that our 
chapter has to do; and it presents a beautiful picture 
of the enth -iasm of the new congrega:ion for the 
glory of God, and especially of their commendable 
zeal for the restoration of the temple. In former 
times pious kings had provided for the worthy wor- 
ship of God; but now here for the first time we see 
the congregation as a whole, of their own accord, 
stepping forward in this manner. Such an ir spira- 
tion of heart had been rendered possible by the severe 
judgment which God had sent upon them, and by the 
hard oppression connected therewith. It was lke 
the break of a lovely spring day, full of new life after 
astorm., And the practical lesson for us is the glory 
of being codperators with God, in la: ing the founda- 
tion of the new temple, the Zion that is for Jew and 
Gentile alike, whose veil is reut, into whose Holy of 
Holies, through the Lord Jesus Christ, the Gentile, 
because a priest unto God, has free access. 


The Household. 


THE CARE OF BIRDsS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


N OCKING-BIRDS are by many supposed to be 

among the most difficult birds to rear, and keep 
in a healthy condition,!and some assume that the care 
and anxiety of rearing them and the paiu of losing 
them and other birds to whom une becomes attached 
must over-balance any short-lived pleasure that can 
be found in their possession. We can in no wise agree 
with this theory. One soon understands how to treat 
them, and if at all methodical will in a few days learn 
to do all there is to be done easily and quickly. 

We once had a cage fitted into an east window ofa 
small sewing room, in which we kept over forty 
birds, of almost every kind; and rising before others 
were up we occupied, after the first week, just one 
half hour in cleaning the cage and all the utensils, 
giving {the birds their baths and replenishing the 
food. We did not feel that we had wasted any time 
over them; even when it became expedient to exile 
our birds, and put the room to other uses. 

Like almost all pets taken from a free, wild life and 
imprisoned, even though in gilded cages, the mocking 
bird certainly needs, for a time, a little more than the 
usual amount of care. If one wants a bird or birds 
that are tame and at ease when others are near the 
cage, or that can be allowed to come out of the cage 
at proper times without requiring great exertions 
and skill to force them back again, it is always safer 
to take them from the nest before the mother has 
taught them the art of flying and catering for them- 
selves. In this case they must be fed by hand ev ry 
hour for a month or six weeks; aud for a week or ten 
days will call for their food through the night in 
tones that admit.of no delay. The moment they 
begin to cali they will be found with beads held up 
aud mouths wide open begging for food. Little bits, 
not bigger than a pea, should be put into their 
mouths, not more than a teaspoopful at a meal, anda 
few drops of water given by a spoon or dropped from 
the tip of the finger into their ever ready mouths. 

The food for the little baby-birds for the tbree first 
months should be always the same, with no change. 
Boil two potatoes tender. No new potatoes should 
be used if old ones can be obtuined. Two eggs boiled 
hard. Mash the yolks and potatoes perfectly free 
from lumps, see that both are thoroughly blended, 
roll into a ball and set ina cold place. Some chop or 
mash the whites with the yolks but we doubt if itisa 
safe experiment. This ball, made of two medium sized 
potatoes and two yolks of eggs, if kept in a cool place 
will be sweet for twenty-four hours, and is the only 
food young mocking birds should be allowed for three 
months. After that a little sweet apple may be 
scraped soft and added. All through these first 
months the little nestling must have pleaty of clear 
soft water to drink, and indeed at all ages this is in- 
dispeusable. As soon as old enough to hop about 
briskly, put a small bathing tub half full of tepid 
water into the cage, just the cnill taken off, and ina 
few days they will learn to take a bath every morn- 
ing. 

In about six months the birds, if males, will begin 
to sing, and can have the food in a cup and help 
themselves as they need. Itis not best to leave too 
large a quantity of food near them at one time. They 











are great feeders, and a young bird might injure itself 
if overfed. 

If you get birds five or six months old there is no 
extra care needed, only they will not so readily be- 
come tame. At this age one third grated carrot added 
to the egg and potatoes, ora little sweet apple, may 
be given, and « spoonful of ants’ eggs given once or 
twice a week will improve their singing. The ant’s 
eggs can usually be found for sale at bird stores. 

A large cage, where the bird has plenty of room to 
exercise, is very desirable for any bird but especially 
for large birds. The bottom of the cage must be kept 
thickly covered with gravel, or river sand, not al- 
together to keep the cage clean, and absorb any mois- 
ture, but to keep the feet clean and help digest the 
food. 

A small red pepper hung in the cage will often be 
picked at by the oJd birds, but they should have the 
samein their food as often as once a week. Lettuce 
leaves, when young and tender, and the seed of the 
lettuce when ripe, also plaintain seed, even when 
y ung, are much relished by them and are good for 
them if not given too often or in too large quantities. 
A cuttle-fish bone should be always kept in the cage 
for all birds. 

We have no doubt but our Northern idea of keep- 
ing our birds in a high dezree of heat. under the im- 
pression that as in their native climate the temperature 
often rises above one hundred such heat must be the 
most congenial for them, destroys very many of our 
singing birds." On the contrary, the mocking bird, 
cardinal, nonpareil and all singing birds that we are ac- 
quainted with, seek the shade of the orange, fig or ive 
oak when the sunisin mid heaven; and when caged if 
their friends would raise a canopy over the cage, or 
place a shelter of green boughs over it, or remove it 
in doors when the sun is most brilliant, the birds 
would express their gratitude by far sweeter song 
than if left to the mercy of a blazing sun. Care must 
be taken also to keep the birds out of a draft or 
current of air, for they are greatly injured by it and 
often die from such exposure. 

The mocking bird is not as cleanly in the cage as 
many other birds, but in freedom none keep them- 
selves in a better condition. For this reason, to keep 
them in good health their cage should be scrupulously 
clean—cleansing perches, cups and feeding troughs 
and also the floor or slide every morning. If one has 
and old or duplicate cage, into which the birds can 
be transferred while the cleansing processis going on, 
it expedites the work exceedingly, and if large enough 
to give them plenty of room it is an excellent plan to 
leave one cage free, to be well washed and aired till 
the next morning. 

Mocking bird food can be obtained at any bird store 
and many groceries, butif used as a regular diet one- 
third grated carrot should be mixed with it, as this 
prepared food is too rich for safety if used as it comes 
in the bottle. A paste of corn meal and milk, with 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg mixed with it, is excel- 
lent to be used with prepard food; but the meal paste 
should be made new twice a-day. If it gets sour it 
will injure the bird. All kinds of berries, a little 
sweet apple now and then, a bit of orange or fig will 
not hurt them if fed sparingly. They are very foud 
of every kind of fruit or berries, particularly poke- 
berries, which are considered in their season to be 
necessary to keep them in good health. Meal-worms 
are good for them, but they should not have more 
than two or three at a time and not oftener than 
twice a week. If so tame that they can be let loose in 
aroom,they will help themselves to flies and spiders. 
The latter are peculiarly healthful if not taken too 
freely. In their wild state instinct teaches them 
when they need no more, but in a cage it is found 
that they cannot feed with the same freedom on 
insects or be allowed much meat. A bit of fresh 
beef (raw) balf an inch long and of the same thickness 
may be chopped fine ouce a week and mixed with 
their food, but too much injures and will render them 
liable to apoplexy. A leaf of lettuce, celery or water- 
cress is excellent. Some fresh food they must have 
every day if possible, and are noi likely to eat more 
than is good for them. 

Once or twice a month, if they can be removed into 
another cage or let loose in a room, after washing and 
drying the cage and its belongings light two or three 
sulphur matches inside the cage, and move them up 
and down injit while burning, to destroy insects, or 
keep a roll of brimstone suspended in the cage all the 
time. At least once a week blow a little insect pow- 
der—found at any bird store or druggist’s—into the 
cage and over the birds, using one of the rubber 
blowers or bellows that come usually with the pow- 
der. It will not burt the birds, but will free them 
from the vermin. 

Great regularity in feeding and caring for birds is 
needed to preserve their health. Give them their 
baths, fresh food and water as near ds possible at the 
same hour. Every week or two put arusty nail into 
their drinking cup, especially during moulting time. 

Except in the matter of food, the same care that is 
bestowed on the mocking-bird is necessary for the 
health and comfort of all birds that are kept in cages. 
The canary seems to lose all natural instinct in select- 
ing food when in a cage, and will eat almost anything 
but if kept in the same cage with other kinds will 
partake more freely of canary, millet, rape and hemp. 
The latter, however, is not good for them to use reg- 
ularly, and as almost ail birds are fond of it, the 
trough or coup used for the hemp-seed should be 
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sparingly filled. A little delicate green food—lettuce, ‘““Why, Maria,” said Mary, greatly astonished, ‘‘ what 


chickweed, etc.—is good for all kinds of birds. The 
eardiral, or redbird, delights especially in rough rice, 
but will taste of most of the seeds that are within his 
reach. He is, if taken young, easily trained to live 
peaceably with all the birds one chooses to put to- 
gether in one large cage. But the mocker is too 
impulsive, aggressive, and heedless in his wild, ioyous 
moods, to have with smaller birds. 

The troopial is a large, gorgeous, splendid bird, but 
with a long, cruel beak and despotic disposition, and 
must be kept without companionship either in a sep- 
arate cage or shut out by a sliding door or partition. 
The same care bestowed on other birds to keep them 
in good health 1s necessary to his well-being. His 
diet mostly seeds—cauary, millet, etc.—with his pro- 
portion of fresh, green food. Like most of the caged 
birds, he likes to have a share in the prepared food of 
the mocking-bird. 

The bullfinch is easily tamed and becomes very 
affectionate with his keepers, but is quarrelsome and 
cruel to any bird which he can master. So he, too, 
must live alone. 

The goldfinch, chaffinch, skylark, Java sparrow, 
weaver, finches of many kinds, the canary, noupareil, 
love-birds, cockatoo, and many others, are gentle, 
peaceable, and can live in a pleasant, social way in 
one large cage with very little quarreling, dispute, or 
mischief, and are all easily card for, dividing their 
attention among the different kinds of seeds, and all 
ready for an occasional meal—worm, spider, or fly— 
enjoying a bit of lettuce, chickweed, or other delicate 
green thing, and taking a bite at the mocking-bird 
food by way of dessert or variety. 

In short, regular habits, shelter from the mid-day 
sun, perfect cleanliness, with no exposure to drafts 
or currents of air, are the most important rules to se- 
cure healthy, happy and long-lived birds. 








THE 


Pittle Helle of Ploomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 
CHAPTER VII. 
HASTY WORDS. 

W HATEVER uncertainty Master Tomlin may 

have felt on the subject, Maria had entertained 
no doubt, from the beginning of Mr. Cameron’s visits 
to her father’s house, that she was herself the special 
object of attraction to him, and that the attentions 
which he paid were intended for her. ‘ It 1s true,” 
thought she, ‘‘that he is very considerate for Mary, 
and never in her presence shows his preference for 
me too strongly, but then that is owing to the noble 
ness and generosity of his disposition. He sees that 
she is an orphan, and that she isin a dependent posi- 
tion in this family, and be will not do or say anything 
to make her feel the difference between her position 
and mine. I like him all the better for showing so 
much delicacy, and such kind and gentlemanly con- 
sideration tor the feelings of a poor orphan girl.” 

Still, notwithstanding the undoubting coufidence 
which Maria felt in her belief that it was she herself 
was the object of attention to Mr. Cameron, she was 
at first vexed and afterward seriously troubled at 
Tomlin’s remark. It seemed, too, to make some im- 
pression upon Marys mind. At any rate the two 
girls walked home almost in silence, and when they 
reached the house they separated as if by common 
consent, and each went at once to her own room. 
Mary took off her bonnet, sat down at the window 
with her bonnet in her hand, and remained—lost 
apparently in reverie—for nearly half ar, hour. At 
tength she rose from her seat, sighing dceply as she 
did so, and said, 

‘“‘Dear Maria! How kind she has been to me. If 
she is not successful and happy in her plans of life, at 
least it shall not be my fault. And now I will go 
down and bid her good night.” 

In the mean time Maria had been moving rest- 
lessly about her room thinking of what Tomlin had 
said, and building up in her imagination a thousand 
images, which at first filled her mind with vague but 
painful apprehensions and at length with a torturing 
jealousy. She was walking to and fro across the 
room in this state of mind when she heard Mary’s 
well-known gentle tap at the door. She threw her- 
self into an easy chair which stood near her work 
table and called out, ‘* Come in.”’ 

‘I have come to bid you good bight,” said Mary. 

“Well, good night,” said Maria, coldly, and without 
moving from her position. 

“Why, Maria,” said Mary, ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

So saying Mary went to her, and bendirig over her 
kissed her in a very affectionate manner. ‘ What is 
the matter, Maria?” 

*‘ Nothing,” replied Maria, ‘only I am tired.” 

‘** Have I said or done anything that troubles you?” 
asked Mary. 

“No,” said Maria, shaking her head. 

“There must be something that troubles you,” said 
Mary. ‘Tell me what itis. If it is anything that I 
have said or done [shall be very sorry forit. Tell 
me what it is, Maria, dear.” 

“No,” said Maria. ‘‘Itis nothing. All that yousay 
and do is right enough, if I could only be sure tbat it 
was sincere.” 








isthe matter? Is it what Tomlin said that troubles 
you?” 

Maria, who had remained in an immovable attitude 
thus far during the conversation, with her eyes look- 
ing straight before her, now suddenly turned away 
and burst into tears. ~ 

‘‘Maria,” said Mery, in a fond and tender tone, 
‘““Maria, my dear Maria, you must not be troubled 
about that. I assure you most sincerely that there is 
no reason for it whatever.” 

“ After all the love that [have shown for you,” said 
Maria, speaking in a broken manner between her 
sobs—“ for you to attempt to thwart and supplant 
me!—I think you are the most ungrateful and heart- 
less girl I ever knew.” 

Mary, who had been leaning over Maria and folding 
her in her arms, while she had been thus speaking, 
now released her hold, and without saying anything 
more walked out of the room. 

She went up to her own chamber and sat down in 
her chair by the window, her cheeks burning with 
indignation at the cruel words which Maria had 
spoken. Her first impulse was to spend the night in 
arranging and packing her effects, with a view of 
leaving the house as early as possible the next morn- 
ing. After a little calm reflection, however, her 
anger subsided, and the resentment which she had 
felt at the words which Maria had used gave way to 
compassion for the terrible anguish of mind which 
must have wrung them from her. 

“It is a momentary insanity,” said she, ‘How 
foolish and ungrateful I should be to be made angry 
by it. It will all puss away and che will come of her 
own accord and ask me to forgive her for having 
spoken to me so; but befvure she has time to do that 
I will go to her.” 

So saying Mary rose from her seat and taking a 
candle in her hand went out in order to go down 
stairs again to see Maria. It proved that she was 
right in her expectation that Maria would be sorry 
for what she had said, and would come to ask her 
forgiveness. She met her on the stairs. 

There was a little landing place on the stairs half 
way between the two chambers where, in a small 
recess by a window, there was a table and a sofa. 
The two girls sat down together upon this sofa, piac- 
ing their candles upon the table. They sat here for 
some time with their arms twined about each other 
and without speaking a word. 

**Mary,” said Maria, at length, “I am sorryI said 
what I did. I know you are not ungrateful, and 
never can be. And as to your being heartless, it-was 
very hateful in me to speak such a word.” 

“You must rot think anything about it,” said 
Maria. ‘I was sure you did not seriously think so of 
me.”’ 

‘IT don’t see what could have made me say so,” said 
Maria. ‘‘I believe I was crazed. I am sure you 
would not do anything to supplant me and destroy 
my happiness.”’ 

‘““No, Maria, you may depend upon it that 1 will 
not.” 

“T know you will not, and now I want you to an- 
swer me one question kindly and sincerely. Do you 
love Edward Cameron ?” 

** Ab, Maria,” said Mary, ‘“‘ yuu ought not to ask me 
such a question as that. Wenever know and never 
ean tell «hether we love a person or not until he 
shows first that he loves us.” 

Maria was not very well satisfied with this answer. 
She paused, and then after the pause she asked again 
in a low and timid voice, 

“Then, do you think that’he loves you ?” 

“No,” said Mary, “I have not the least reason in 
the world to think that he does. He is very kind to 
me. and he likes me very well I presume. But he 
likes you better,3] have no doubt. He must like you 
better, for you are in every respect superior to me. It 
is also far more suitable for you to be his wife than 
for any other person that I know.” 

‘*And you positively promise not to do or say any- 
thing to supplast me in his love,” said Maria. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “I positively promise you that I 
will not. Ihave not the least disposition to do any- 
thing to supplant you. And if I had I should be so 
restrained by the thought of all your kindness and 
love to me that I could not find it in my heart to 
do it.” 

“Then I feel satisfied and happy again,” said Maria. 
‘*So you must forgive me for speaking to you as I 
did. Iam truly sorry for it. You don’t deserve that 
anybody should call you ungrateful.” 

After some further conversation of this nature the 
two girls bade each other an affectionate good-night, 
and each went to her own apartment. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LEGACY. 


Mrs. Morgan, Mary’s aunt, to whose house Mary 
would have gone after the death of her father if she 
had not been so urgently invited to share Maria’s 
home at Bloomingdale, was all this time living alone 
in New. York. Her house was rather a humble one, 
and she was supposed to be in rather indigent cir- 
cumstances. Her husband had been a sea captain, 
and had been dead for many years. He had sailed 


during his life-time on long voyages to the East 
Indies and other distant quarters of the world in 
the service of a great London house, which of course 








kept him a great deal from home. Every two or 
three years he came to New York, end then after 
spending some months at home with his wife he 
would go to sea again, to be absent a long time as be- 
fore. Durivug all this time, although the captain, as 
he was called, was regarded as a thriving and pros- 
perous man, he made no change in his mode of life, 
but continued to occupy the same plain and unpre- 
tending house and to display the same plain style of 
living which he had adopted with his wife at the be- 
ginning of their married life, when he was simply a 
mate on board a Liverpool trader. 

Captain Morgan, however, was at length lost at sea. 
When the news of his death arrived, Mr. Gormly, a 
lawyer of New York who it was well known had 
long been Captain Morgan’s legal adviser, called to 
see Mrs. Morgan, bringing with him a will by which 
Captain Morgan left all his property to his wife. Mr. 
Gormly was an elderly man, of considerable eminence 
in his profession and of great reputation for trust- 
worthiness and integrity. After communicating to 
Mrs. Morgan the contents of her husband’s will he 
informed her that the amount of the property which 
her husband had Ik-ft was perhaps greater than she 
was prepared to expect. 

‘“‘Some years ago,”’ said he, “a great many years 
ago, in fact, your husband put a cert#in sum of 
money which he had laid up from his wages into the 
hands of the London house—Gurney, James and Co.— 
to be invested in a venture in one of their East India 
ships. The venture was very successful. The cap- 
tain’s money was nearly doubled. As he did not re- 
quire the money for any immediate use, he concluded 
to leave the whole in Gurney and Co.’s bands to be 
invested anew. The amount has accordingly re- 
mained in their hands from that day tu the present, 
and has all the time accumulated, so that at present 
the amount which stands te his credit is very large. 
And the whole is now entirely at your disposal. You 
can draw from it, either in whole or in part, and have 
it at once remitted to you in this couniry. Or. if you 
prefer, you can allow the whole or any part of it to 
remain in the hands of Gurney and Co. to go on 
accumulating.” 

Mrs. Morgan was of course greatly pleased at hear- 
ing this unexpected news. She demded, 
that for the present she would not draw upon the 
fund at all. Her wants were few, and sbe had no dis 
po-ition to make any change iu her habits. 

“IT will let this money remain,” she said to herself, 
in musing on the subject. “Itis not probable that I 
shall ever want it myself. It will al! go iu the end to 
my niece, Mary, and in the meantime it will be all the 
better for her if neither she herself, nor the young 
men who visit her kuow anything about it. So I will 
keep the news to myself for a while and see how 
things turn out.” 

Accordingly no change was made in the situation 
of the property, except to have it transferred on the 
books of Gurney, James and Co. to Mrs. Morgan’s 
name. This transfer Mr. Gormly arranged. When 
the business had thus been settled affairs went on in 
their old channel. Mrs. Morgan continued to live in 
the same plain and unpretending style as before, and 
nobody imagined how large a property was at her 
disposal. Onvea year areport was sent from Gurney, 
James and Co. to Mr. Gormly, and he communicated 
the substance of it to Mrs. Morgan. For tbe rest of 
the year she thought little about it, except secretly to 
enjoy the consciousness that she was very rich, and 
that she was growing richer and richer every year. 
This thought, which was almost constantly present to 
her mind, was a source of great satisfaction to her. 
Perhaps, indeed, with the tastes and habits thai she 
had formed there was no way in which the money 
could have been employed that would have been a 
means of affording her more pleasure. 

This state of things had continued for some years 
at the time when Mary Grayson went to reside at 
Colonel Montcalm’s. During the early part of her 
residence at the Colonel’s Mary often weut to visit 
her aunt, and at those visits frequently proposed to 
come and live with her if her aunt desired it. But 
Mrs. Morgan‘always discouraged the idea. 

“It is a great deal better for you, my child,” said 
she, “to remain at the Colonel’s, as long as you are 
happy there. You cannot do me any good—except 
by coming to see meas often as you can. Iam strong 
and well, and can take good care of myself. Living 
as quietly as I do is very pleasant to me, but it would 
be very lonesome for you. Whenever there is a 
change so that you are no longer happy t here then 
you must come directly home to me, and I will bea 
mother to you.” 

One day, some months after Mary went to Colonel 
Montcalm’s to reside, Mrs. Morgan sent word to Mr. 
Gormly that she wished to see him as soon as it might 
be convenient for him to call. Mr. Gormly went to 
Mrs. Morgan’s house the next day. The house was a 
small wooden building in what is now called Pearl 
Street. It stood back at a little distance from the 
street, and the front door—which was, iu fact, rather 
a side door, for the house stood with an end toward 
the street—was approached by an alley, paved with 
flag stones, and leading through a pleasant yard. Mr. 
Gormly knocked at the door. The door was opened 
by a little girl, Mrs. Morgan’s only servant, and Mr. 
Gormly was ushered into a small buck room where he 
found Mrs. Morgan comfortably seated in a large 
easy chair, by the side of the fire, knitting. 

As soon as the lawyer was seated Mrs, Morgan, still 
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going on with her knitting, informed him that her 
object in sending for him was to procure his assistance 
in making her will. 

“T wish to have all my property go to my niece 
Mary Grayson,” said she, ‘and in order to make sure 
of it I have been thinking that perhaps I had better 
make a will.” 

“That would be the most prudent course, I sup- 
pose,” said Mr. Gormly. ‘Have you any other rela- 
tives living besides Miss Grayson ?”’ 

‘““None in the world,” said Mrs. Morgan. ‘ At least 
none that I know of.” 

** And Mary Grayson’s mother was your sister?’ 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

“Then your property would go to her of course, 
without any will,” said Mr. Gormly. 

‘But a will would make it more sure?’ said Mrs. 
Morgan, in an inquiring tone. 

“It would perhaps save some trouble. Though if 
there was evidence that Mary Grayson was your 
sister’s child, she would be your heir at law without 
any will.” 

“She is,” said she. ‘And there’s plenty of evidence 
of it. Everbody know that she is Miranda’s child. 
And Miranda was my sister—at least it was all the 
same as that.” 

‘How do you mean, all the same as that?” 

“ Why, [ was brought up with her, and she always 
called me her sister, and father made no difference at 
all between us in anything.” 

‘‘“And you were not really her sister, then. You 
were not her father’s daughter.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Morgan, in a hesitating and 
musing tone of voice, as if looking back into the days 
of her childhood and trying to recall long forgotten 
scenes. “No, I believe not. At least I think now 
that they used to say that I was not, but I don’t re- 
member much about it.”’ 

“If you were not really her sister by birth,” said 
Mr. Gormly, “there must certainly be a will, if you 
wish your property to go to her daughter, and I will 
prepare one.” 

Afier some farther conversation in respect to the 
details of the will Mr. Gormly left Mrs. Morgan and 
returned to his office. On entering his office he pro- 
ceeded to an inner room where a well dressed aud 
rather prepossessing looking young man was sitting 
atadesk. This was his son, Mr. James Gormly. Mr. 
Gormly senior committed the work of drawiug up the 
will to Mr. James. 

“It is a very simple business,” said Mr. Gormly. 
“ The testatrix leaves the money which she has in the 
hands of Gurney, James and Co., of London, and all 
her other property of every kind, to Mary Grayson.” 

** Her niece, [ believe,” said Mr. James. 

“No,” replied Mr. Gormly, senior. ‘She is not 
really her niece, I find) You must describe her as the 
daughter of the late William Grayson, and at the date 
of the will resident in the family of Colonel Mont- 
calm at Bloomingdale.” 

“Is the money in the hands of Gurney, James and 
Co. to be specifically mentioned in the will?” asked 
Mr. James. 

“Yes,” replied his father, ‘‘that is Mrs. Morgan’s 
wish. She is particular about that. She has no evi- 
dence of that deposit, she says, except what is in my 
keeping. and she wishes that there should be a direct 
allusion to it in the body of the will, to prevent mis- 
takes.” 

Having received these instructions from his father 
Mr. James proceeded to prepare thedocument. That 
evening Mr. Gormly, senior, accompanied by his son, 
took the will to Mrs. Morgan's, where it was duly 
signed in the presence of the necessary witnesses. 

“*Do you wish me to take charge of the will for 
you?” said Mr. Gormly, as he was about to leave Mrs. 
Morgan after the will had been signed. 

“No, sir,” said Mrs. Morgan. ‘I will take care of 
it myself. You can keep all my other papers, but I 
will take charge of this.” 

Mr. Gormly accordingly left the will in Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s hands, and took his leave, bis son accompanying 
him. They walked together a httle way, and then 
Mr. James bade his father good-night, saying that he 
had a committee meeting to attend at the house of 
one of his friends. After leaving his father he walked 
in the direction toward the house of his friend a little 
way until his father was out of sight, and then turn- 
ing off he went through a series of dark and narrow 
streets to a low haunt in the neighborhood of the 
Bowling Green. 

(To be continued.) 








—The great French novelist, Victor Hugo, tells this 
story about bis own childhood—his father, be itremem- 
bered, was one of Napoleon’s generals: ‘* When I was 
five or six years old I was crying. My father, who 
heard me, did not reprove me, but this is the way he 
punished me: ‘Why, the poor, dear, little girl,’ he 
said, in a cool, ironical manner, ‘ what’s the matter 
with her? Who has been making her cry? She 
sha‘n’t be found fault with; it’s mght for little girls 
tocry. But how’s this? What have you been dress- 
ing her in boys’ clothes for? Make her a pretty frock 
at once; and to-morrow she shall go and take a walk 
in the garden of the Tuileries.’ Sure enough the 
nurse put a girl’s dress on methe next day, according 
to order, and took me to walk at the Tuileries. I was 
well mortified, as you may, perhaps, imagine. But I 
never cried again from that day until I had become a 
man grown,” 
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A SPINNING SONG. 
By MARY A. LATHBURY. 
() VER and over, round and round, 
’ Likea gmid-green top ona crystal ground, 
With never a whizz or asinging sound, 
The beautiful earth goes spinning. 
She sweeps ina circle around the sun 
With Time, and the year-long race is won 
By both—to a minute; ’tis ever done 
And ever again beginning. 
We clasp our hands in amaze, and cry, 
“*A time to be born, and a time to die,’ 
Is given to men, but the years go by 
Unending and unbeginning.”’ 
But on New Year's morning the people sing 
And wail in a breath; and the broad lands ring, 
With * The King is dead—long live the King,” 
But the earth goes on with her spinning! 
—[{Wide Aw uke. 


JAMES AND JIM: TWO BOYS. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE COAL MINES. 
By R. W. RAYMOND. 


II. 

N “R. Morley had a number of copies of just such a 
dN book as he had described to Jim—a simple and 
interesting account of the operations of mining, made 
expressly for common miners to read, so that they 
might be better prepared to deal with the difficulties 
and dangers of their business. The very next day he 
put one in bis pocket, and was fully repaid for his 
gift when he handed it to the boy and saw the eager 
delight with which it was received. ‘I think that is 
the right,kind of book for the right kind of boy,” said 
he, kindly; and as he said it he remembered that he 
had recently used the same words in presenting 
the prize Testamert to that other boy, the bright 
James of the Sunday-school. Jim reminded him 
somehow of James, too; though his manner was dif- 
ferent, and his looks—well, there is no such thing as 
looks in a coal mine. Folks all look alike there, they 
are so dirty. But Mr. Morley took occasion to say, 
“T wish you would come to our Sunday-school, Jim; 
you would find it very pleasant there. I gave a 
Testament only last Sunday to a boy of your size asa 
reward for his good behavior. Perhaps you might 
earn a Testament, too. Don’t you think you could 
come?”’ 

Jim may have blushed, or looked embarrassed ; 
nobody could have told, yqu know, on account of the 
coal dirt on his face. At all events, he hesitated a 
moment, and then replied, ‘I don’t need no Testa- 
ment.” The Superintendent was too wise to tease 
him, preferring rather to gain his confidence and 
trusting that he would then be able to influence him. 
So his only reply was, *‘ Nobody in the world can say 
that, Jim.’’ Then he dropped the subject, and they 
had another long and queer talk, in which Mr. Morley 
thought he gained quite as much information as he 
was able to give. For Jim was so wonderfully ob- 
servant that although he was ignorant of many 
things which most people know, he had found out a 
great many things with which almost nobody else 
was acquainted; and when he got a-going, he 
kept up his end of the conversation uncommonly well. 

Not only that day, but many times after that, Mr. 
Morley stopped to chat with Jim, and was amazed at 
the way the boy learned and remembered all that 
was told him. The little book about mining he knew 
before long by heart; and bis shrewd questions and 
arguments about it showed that he had turned 
over and over in his mind every word of it. ‘“ You 
see,’’ said he, ‘I say it to the fan, keeping time with 
my leg, this way: ‘ Black-damp is heavier than com- 
mon air; fire-damp and choke-damp are lighter; hence 
if you want to get good air, look in the middle of the 
gangway!’” The way he chanted this passage, em- 
phasizing the syllables that marked the time, was 
very ludicrous. ‘‘ Then,’ he added, ‘‘= talk it over 
with Abraham Lincoln!” 

So matters went on until Christmas caine again. 
All through the year Jim had defeated every attempt 
to get him to Sunday-schovl. But the day before 
Christmas Mr. Morley said, ‘** Now, Jim, you and I are 
such good friends that we ought to exchange presents. 
My gift to youis that [ am going to promote you to 
better work and better pay, avd achance to learn 
something about mine-engineering. And your gift to 
me must be this: when the Sunday-school children 
come to my house to-morrow, you must come too. 
There’s no work in the mine, you know.” 

Jim was so overcome with the promise of promotion 
that he could scarcely speak ; but at last he managed 
to say that he would come; and the Superintendent 
departed in high delight, to think that he had at last 
conquered the strange reluctance of the boy. “I 
wonder what he will look like,” he thought, * with 
his face washed !” 

But, alas, Mr. Morley was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In all the merry company that gathered at his 
house on Christmas Day he saw no Jim. James was 
there. O yes, of course. The Superintendent was 
almost aagry with James for being such a good bey 
and coming so regularly, while that queer, eager, am- 
bitious, interesting, dirty Jim could not be persuaded 
to come even once. Then he reproved himself fur 
such injustice, and remembered that, although he 





had smiled on James and shaken hands with bim oc- 
casionally, he had never taken the pains be once 
meant to take to get really acquainted with him. 
Jim had proved so very fascinating that he hadrather 
lost sight of James, particularly as he never met him 
except at the school, where there were 80 many others 
also to claim his attention. So now he approached 
James to make amends; but Jim was in his mind, and 
his first remark was: “ Do you know Jim ;” 

“ Which Jim?” said James, as though there were a 
great many Jims, and some of them were disreputable 
fellows. 

‘Jim that runs the fan in the east gangway of the 
Ebony,” replied Mr. Morley, adding, as be saw that 
James hesitated, ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t like him; but 
you would if you knew him better. He’s very socia- 
ble with his friends " 

*“ Rats,” said James, and continued with great delib- 
eration and propriety of pronunciation, as if he was 
determined to impress his superior education*upon 
Mr. Morley’s mind; ‘no, sir; I do not think that I 
like him altogether.” 

The Superintendent turned away completely dis- 
gusted. ‘‘ What a prig that boy is!” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘He has been praised too much. I wish I had 
him down in the mine a while. I would rub him well 
with coal-dust, and, take a little of the Pharisee out 
of him!” 

All that day there were no signs of Jim. But the 
next day, when Mr. Morley entered the east gangway 
he heard from afar the sound of the fan, and knew 
that Jim was at his post. Determined to show his 
displeasure at the broken promise, he walked by 
withont stopping, but all the satisfaction he got was 
in hearing an unmistakable chuckle from Jim. That 
vexed him still more, and he walked on, resolved not 
to turn back. But suddenly Jim called sharply to 
him: 

“Mr. Morley! don’t go into the workings at the end 
of the gangway !” 

He had to turn‘at this in spite of himself. Jim was 
evidently in earnest. ‘* Why not?” he asked. 

“Tt ain’t safe,’’ returned Jim, eagerly. ‘ The rats 
all came out of there this morning. There’ll be a fall 
of coal before long, and maybe a rush of fire-damp.”’ 

The Superintendent stood a moment, thinking. ‘I 
must go there and see for myself,” he said, ‘‘ whether 
there is any danger. But I will get my safety-lamp, 
and then go around by the upper gangway and so 
down into the old works. See here, young man, 
what did you mean by breaking your promise?” 

But Jim would give bim no answer, except ‘‘ Don’t 
go in there, Mr. Morley!” 

** Nonsense,” said the Superintendent. ‘‘I must do 
my duty. And when I come back I will make you 
tell me why you broke your promise.’’ And with 
that he returned the way he came, ascended to tne 
surface, prepared his safety-lamp, and descended 
once more into the mine. But he did not pass Jim’s 
post. 

An hour elapsed and all went on as usual. Jim lay 
on his board, treading away at his fan; but he was 
restless and anxious, listening and watching. Several 
times he whistled for his rats, counted them, studied 
their manner, and peered about to see if any strangers 
were among them. But the last time he sounded 
his call the rats were gone. Only faithful old Abra 
ham Lincoln responded; and heappeared to be divided 
in mind between affection and the desire to fly. ‘No, 
you don’t!’’ quoth Jim, and, seizing the venerable 
sage, popped him into his pocket. 

Then suddenly there came a terrible crash in the 
distance, as of falling rocks; and after it an explosion 
still more terrible; and after the explosion @ rush of 
wind. The lights were blown out; and the men hur- 
ried in the darkness to the shaft. Quick! lest the 
choke-dan. pp overtake us! In the shaft, fortunately, 
there was Yure air still descending. So in the dark- 
ness they climbed to the top, and gatheied at last all 
safe.and thankful. 

But presently some one cried out, ‘‘ Where is Mr. 
Morley?’ They looked at one another in con-ter- 
nation. The crowd of women that had been wailing 
and then rejoicing, as their husbands and brothers 
and sons came up safe, now began to mourn anew, 
wringing their hands for the brave young engineer. 
There were rapid questions: ‘Who saw him last? 
Where did he go?’ and as it became clear to all that 
Mr. Morley was yet in the mine the faces of all the 
men grew stern. There was no lack of volunteers. 
Even the women made no objections, but waited for 
the men to choose who should descend into the 
shadow of death. Four of the best miners were 
swiftly chosen, and as many more prepared to follow 
them, if necessary. 

Silently the party disappeared down the shaft, be- 
ing lowered in a car by the engine. After a dreadful 
half hour of suspense the signal was given from be- 
low, and the car was hoisted again. Only the four 
men were in it. They had found the gangway crush- 
ed together so that they could not penetrate into the 
part of the mine where they might expect to discover 
Mr. Morley. And the stifling after-damp, which the 
big fan on the surface was sucking out of the mine, 
told but too plainly that when they should find him 
he would be past help. 

But the boy Jim was here an hourago. Where is 
he now? Long before even the first descent of the 
miners Jim had disappeared. Running with all his 
might down the hill, he reached the mouth of the old 
tunnel, The air was drawing inward, “ Thank 
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.God,” cried Jim, and lighting his lamp pushed boldly 
into the silent, lonesome darkness, hurrying through 
mud and water, until he came to the place where the 
whole of the tunnel was filled by a great water-tank 
and dam built up to the very roof. ‘‘There must be 
some way around,” he muttered in his perplexity. 
“The air gets through—and the rats—Ho!l” he shoute? 
with a sudden inspiration, as he jerked Abraham Lin- 
coln out of the pocket where that old fellow had been 
comfortably snoozing through all the tumult, “now 
I'll get it out of you!” He tied the rat’s forefeet 
together, set him down, and watched his movements 
closely. Abrabam hobbled back a few yards and 
stopped at the foot of a post which be could not 
climb with his fettered feet. It bore the scratches of 
many a former scrambling rat. Jim looked up and 
saw the dim opening of an old air-way. That was 
enough. With a wild hurrah he clambered up, and 
crawling through a narrow passage, then a second 
and a third, found himself at last in the old work- 
ings near the scene of the explosion. He paused a 
moment to recall what be bad learned of the danger- 
ous gases among which he would have to move. The 
current of fresh air which had accompanied him so 
far was almost spent here. Ahead of him were proba- 
bly masses of the Ceadly after-damp. Around his 
feet he could already notice a shimmering repletion, 
as if from some kiud of water, thinner than common 
water. “It is the black-damp,” he said to himself; 
‘“*T must move softly and not stirit up. As for the 
fire-damp, I must take my chance of that. It was 
probably burnt up by the explosion. But I'll keep 
my head and my light low down. ‘ Forif you want 
to get good air, look in the middle of the gang-way’!” 

The finest poetry that ever was written would not 
have been so appropriate to the occasion. Swiftly 
and silently Jim went forward on his forlorn hope. 
Once he ealled aloud, but heard no answer. The air 
was growing worse; his lamp grew dimmer and dim- 
mer. At last it went out; but while the wick was 
still a glimmering coal, he flung the lamp forward as 
far as he could, and by this means got a last glimpse 
of the way before him. The lamp fell to the ground, 
and was extinguished by the black damp. But Jim 
shouted a glad hurrah; for he had seen, just at that 
last instant, the form of the man he had come to save. 
In another minute he was at the spot, and felt in the 
darkness the face of the Superintendent. He was not 
dead; he moved slightly. ‘ Sitting up!” said Jim ad- 
miringly. ‘That's just saved his life. He got all the 
good air there was!” But there was no time to lose; 
for the good air was scarce, and not very good either. 
Jim put the arms of the unconscious Superintendent 
around his neck, and bending forward, so that both 
their faces should be kept in that precious layer of 
air, carried his burden pick-a-back through the dark- 
ness, with a step as sure as if it were dayhght. “I 
would be a fool,” thought he, “if { couldn’t get out 
the way I got in!” 

It was not easy getting down to the tunnel; but the 
air was growing better, and Jim’s courage revived 
withit. As helowered Mr. Morley into the soft muddy 
bottom of the tunnel, and followed after him, he felt 
a friendly nibble at his leg. Abraham Linocln had 
been clean forgottén. “But I'll never forget you 
again, old fellow!” said Jim, as he pocketed his faith- 
ful guide. ‘ You’ve told me what you knew; and it 
was worth knowing!” 

Thus it came to pass that just as the group of des- 
pairing people at the mouth of the shaft received the 
report of their exploring party they saw a handker- 
chief waving away down at the foot of the hill. 
(N.B.—It was Mr. Morley’s handkerchief. Jim didn’t 
carry such an article on working days.) And when 
the first eager runners reached the spot they found 
Jim, fainted dead away across the unconscious body 
of the Superintendent, and a hoary old rat, with his 
front paws tied together, sitting on Jim, and contem- 
plating the scene with much perplexity. 

Strange to say, Mr. Morley got well first. Ina day 
or two he was about again, as strong as ever. But 
Jim had gone through so much excitement and exer- 
tion that the doctor kept him in bed for a long time. 
So it happened that Mr. Morley, whose first walk out 
of doors was to visit the boy who had so bravely and 
skillfully saved his life, found Jim at home and in 
bed. On the coverlet before him lies the book which 
the Superintendent of the mine gave to Jim, and 
also—why, what does this mean?—the Testament 
which the Superintendent of the Sunday school gave 
to James! And more astonishing still, there is James, 
smiling from the pillow! So Jim was James and 
James was Jim. Who would have thought it? 

“TI hope you'll forgive me, Mr. Morley,” says he. 
“*T began it in fun, you see, because you didn’t know 
me apart! But I never meant to keep it up so long— 
only at last [ got afraid to tell yon. And you know 
now why [ said I didn’t want no Testament, because I 
had one already!” 

“My two Christmas gifts have indeed come back to 
me,” says the Superintendent. 

“Yes, sir,” replies James, “if it hadn’t been for 
both of ’em I couldn’t have done it. You see I learned 
oat of sae one just how to act, and all the reasons for 

—and — 

“And out of this one you learned——” says the Su- 
perintendent, putting his hand on the Testament. 

Jim stretches out his feeble arms and throws them 
about Merk Morley’s neck, and this is what he whisp- 


ers: ** Greater love hath no man than this,—that aman 
lay down his life for his friend!” 


(THe Exp.) 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
CHRISTMAS. 
HUT your eyes and think of the word “ Christ- 
mas.” How it sparkles with frost and icicles! 
And Santa Claus only just around the corner! You 
cannot find a word that brings up such a host of 
memories—and how delightful they all are!—as this 
same * Christmas.’’ What would the world be with 
the celebration left out? But you may depend upon 
it that it has not been left out for a great many hun- 
dreds of years. 

Yet the 25th of December hasn’t always been the 
day. Previous to (about) the year 350, Christmas 
came on the 6th of January. Just think of that—the 
6th of January; why there isn’t a single icicle about 
it, and it seems as though one might have hung up a 
thousand stockings when he went to bed on the night 
of the 5th of January and never found a thing in them 
next moruving. But the little boys and girls living at 
that time probably thought the same of the 25th of 
December. 

Can you imagine how it would seem to be afraid to 
celebrate Christmas? During a portion of the reign 
of Emperor Diocletian (284-305 a. D.) people kept the 
day at the risk of their lives. Ounce, when Diocletian 
heard that a number of Christians were gathered to 
celebrate their anniversary, he ordered the church 
doors to be shut, and then he set fire to the building, 
and everyone inside perished. 

The old Romans and Germans used to keep Christ- 
mas time with great feasts. The latter had their 
* Yule-feasts,”’ of whioh you have all heard. These 
used to last from the 25th day of December tu tho 4th 
of January. The Christmas log, the decoration of 
churches with evergreens and the Christmas tree are 
takep from this old Yule ceremony. 

The Roman church, as a church, makes more of the 
day than any other denomination. Three Christmas 
masses are usually performed—one at midnight, one 
at daybreak, and one in the morning. It is said that 
some denominations do not believe in the day in its 
religious aspect, but the Professor wouldn’t like to 
offer the dissenters any presents, if he wanted to keep 
them himself. 

As the burning of the Yule log and the evergreen 
trimmings are relics of the old heathen ceremonies, so 
Christmas carols have taken the place of the singing 
at these heathen festivals. While we have the carols 
in our Sunday-schools and abont our Christmas trees 
Lere in America, the poor children of England and 
Germany go about the streets in the early evening 
singing from house to house, and very few are the 
people who do not give at least a penny. The Pro- 
fessor spent his Christmas in London a few years ago, 
and to him it was indescribably sad to hear the feeble 
voices of thinly-clad children coming through the 
gaily festooned windows into the bright room, cosy 
with warmth and home friends. 

Then there’s ‘“ Boxing Day,’’about which you prob- 
ably know very little, for it is an English custom. 
On the day following Christmas the custom is to give 
a ‘Christmas Box” to persons in one’s employ. The 
‘box ”’ isa small sum of money, and the giving of it 
to servants and tradesmen became such a nuisance 
on account of the abuse attending the custom that 
the public authorities were obliged to issue remon- 
strances against it. You see that it was a perfect 
ladder of charity. First the naster would give to the 
housekeeper, the housekeeper to the tradesman, the 
tradesman to the servants of his customer, and the 
latter to the scavenger: 


“ Gladly the boy with Christmas box in hand 
Throughout the town bis devious route pursues; 
And of his master’s customers implores 
The yearly mite: often his cash he shakes; 

The which, perchance, of coppers few consists, 
Whose dulcet jingle fills his little soul with joy.” 


On “ Boxing Night” in London the new Christmas 
pantomimes are produced, and you would be quite as 
much amused at the scenes before as at those behind the 
curtain. The orchestra plays all the familiarairs which 
have been popular during the year past, and the boys 
in the audience join in and sing as loud as they can. 
When the curtain goes up the pantomime company 
sing ‘“‘God save the Queen,”’ and every one in the 
house rises and remains standing until the singing is 
over. As the pantomime progresses the merry boys 
in the gallery call out to the actors in the most famil- 
iar way; and if the scenery doesn’t move in time they 
give all kinds of funny orders, causing more laughter 
among the audience than the clown upon the stage is 
able to raise. 

The mistletoe bough is also a famed Christmas ac- 
companiment. It is hung in the center of the room, 
aud any one caught under it recetves a kiss—but the 
Professor prefers not to speak of this in public. 


CHRISTMAS TIME. 
From out the children's corner 
Methinks I almost spy 
A thousand bright eyes watching, 
Now Christmas time draws nigh ; 
Bright eyes of every color, 
Black, brown and gray and blue, 
All looking for old Santa, 
The children’s friend. so true; 
While countless merry voices, 
Each eager with delight 
Ask o’er and o’er this question : 
“When will he come—to-night ?” 








Oh simple faith of children ! 
Our hearts grow young again 
While listening to your prattle, 
And caich the glad refrain 
Sung long ago by angels— 
When Christmas had its birth— 
Peace, peace to every mortal, 
Peace and good-will on earth. 





oS oe J.R. 8. 
PUZZLES. 
NOVEL PUZZLES. 
Each definition refers to a word of two syllables. Find the 


first word, drop the first syllable, and add one to the second 
to form the second word. Then drop the first syliable of the 
word thus made, and add another to form the third word 
and so keep on until you have all the required words. 

I 


1. A plate. 2. A kind of garment. 3. Anisland. 4. A Ger- 
man nobleman. 5. Seriously. 6. A constellation. 7. A bird. 
8. Poison. 9. A game at cards. 10. A European city. 11. A 


kind of cloth. 12. A messenger. 
Il. 
2. A human 


13. A journey. 


1. That which hinders. being. 3. A song. 4. 


Netted. 5. A beginner. 6. Gnawing. 7. Impressed. 8. To 
conduct. 9. A pronoun. 10. Narrow. 
BOOK SHELF. 
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The horizontal line forming the shelf is a word of fourteen 
letiers, signifying the art, or employment, of George Ban- 
croft. The top, from left to right, is a word of thirteen let- 
ters, meaning a kind of American wood. The left side, 
reading downward, is a word of five letters, and is the pame 
of a tree which grows both in America and Europe. The 
right side names a foreign word. There are names of twelve 
authors, reading upward, the first (on the left) having six 
letters, and beginning with the second letter of the shelf; 
the second name, five letters, beginning with the third let- 
ter, &c. 
DOUBLE TRIANGLE PUZZLE. 
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Horizontals read from left to right; inclines, downward. 
1, Intent. 2. An entertainment. 3. A taunt. 4. Hoped 


for. 5. Alaw-maker. 6. An instructor. 
ANAGRAMS. 

1. One medal. 2. Notin cereal. 3, Paul Lee’s bar. 4. How 
pins mark! 5. Ata sing. 6. A stray wight. 7. M. paid T. 
Green. 8. O,[ turn a mill. 9. Right vanes. 10. Lame bank 
suit. 11. Dust nets. 12. Lcutapples. 13. Herpans. 14. Goid 
tiara. 


ENIGMA. 
In England you will find my first; 
My second in Milan; 
In California my third ; 
My fourth in Toorkistan ; 
My fifty in Iceland finds a home; 
My sixth in Mexico; 
In Maine my seventh you will see; 
For eighth to Norway go; 
For ninth to Rome we'll travel fast, 
And stop in Egypt for the last. 
My whole, a book, and without doubt 
If you but look you'll find me out. 


SQUARE REMAINDERS. 

Behead, in the order given, words having the following 
significations: 1, a husk; 2, stormed; 3, to mix; 4,a boy's 
nickname,—and leave a word-square reading as follows: 1, 
sound; 2, old; 3, to afford: 4, a boy’s nickname. 


STEP-LADDER,. 


. 


The uprights, reading downward, are words of thirteen 
letters, and signify an bonored scholar and a change. The 
seven rounds, beginning at the bottom, mean: 1, a circle of 
light; 2,a genus of plants; 3,a plant; 4,a ring; 5, a phrase 
6, concealed ; 7, an empty place. 

PREFIX PUZZLE. 

Prefix two letters, which form a Gothic prefix, to—l. A 
preposition, and make a simpleton. 2. A preposition, and 
make benefit. 3. A foreign language, and make showy. 4. 
A pronoun, and make a walk. 5. Aninterjection, and make 
festivity. 6. A girl’s name, and make an ore. 7. To cut off, 
and make a kind of dance. 8. Instruction, and make plenty. 
9. A pronoun, and make frolic. M. C. D. 

ANSWERS TV PUZZLES ‘OF DEC. 11. 

Palindromic Enigma.—Ada. Bob. Bib. Aha. 

Enigma.—lIt is a wise child that knows his own father. 

Concealed Double Acrostic.—Chink. Alibi. Nest. Abbot. 
Kate. Yearn. 

Enigma in Nov. 27.—Patience is bitter, but its end is yellow 
geld, Turkish Proverb. 
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Science and Art. 


New Track Larp.—The new track laid in this country 
during the year ending September 10, 1878, was 1,160 miles. 
During the six preceding years the number of n iles of 
track laid was: In 1872, 4 498; 1873, 2,455; 1874, 1,066; 1875, 
702; 1876, 1,467: 1877, 1,176. 





IRIDESCENT GLAsSs.—The beautiful articles of rainbow- 
tinted ornamental glassware which are now to be seen 
in so many show-windows are the result of subjecting 
the glass, while in a heated state, to vapor of chloride 
of tin. The shades are made more or less intense by add- 
ing a little nitrate of strontium or barium to the chloride 
of tin. The beautiful results of t:.is process almost rival 
the hues seen in soap bubbles. 


THE BELGIAN Surp CanaL.—The work is in progress 
of enlarging the ship canal from Ghent to Ternenzen, 
giving it a depth of 21 feet 3 inches, and a width of 55 feet 
9 inches at bottom and 103 feet 9 inches at top. Its former 
depth was 1! feet4 inches. The course of the canal, too, 
was crooked, ar.d the curves are being rectifie? in accord- 
ance with m-dernideas. The heaviest excavating is done 
by a machine known as the ‘‘Couvreux Excavator,” 
which is in effect an endless chain of huge scrapers driven 
by an engine and discharging the mud at the top of the 
slope into cars which carry it away on a track laid for the 
purpose, 





A REMARKABLE PICTURE, soon to be placed on exhibi- 
tion by S. P. Avery at his art rooms in Fifth Avenue, is 
“The Run on the Bank,’”’ by Bokelmann, a noted German 
artist. The painting represents a crowd of people besieging 
the closed doors of a bank—a scene that ‘right have been 
drawn from the life in New York half a dozen times within 
as many years. There are in the canvas over fifty figures, 
each one a study from life and each presenting a different 
shade of facial expression. The grouping is admirably 
done, and the life-likeness of the countenances is fairly 
startling. Every variety of emotion is depicted: keen 
anxiety, hopeless despair, anger, resignation, meditation, 
curiosity, indifference—all find approprate expression 
The detail of the picture, too, calls for the highest praise. 
It is not surprising that in the recent Exposition, whence 
Mr. Avery imported it, it was at all times the center of 
an admiring crowd. 


DRAINAGE.—‘‘ C. F. K.” says in the ‘‘Scientific Amer- 
ican”: The number of people who leave the cities in the 
summer to visit the seashore, the mountains and the coun- 
try is annually increasing. A healthful village is often 
changed to a center of pestilence merely by such an influx 
of strangers, the ordinary means of removing offal, etc., 
being no longer adequate. The town of Bethlehem, N. H., 
became so popular by reason of its pure air that several 
thousand hay fever patients sought relief there in 1877. 
The consequence was insufficient drainage; but as the in- 
habitants understood their interests this defect was at once 
remedied. The seashore of New Jersey from Sandy Hook 
to Cape May is becoming an almost continuous city, and 
harbors a multitude of visitors every summer. Those 
whose interest it is to retain this patronage -annot have it 
too strongly impressed upon them to freserve their health- 
fulness by introducing cemented cisterns, by causing garb- 
age to be removed daily, and by encouraging local boards 
of health. 





DECORATIVE ART IN ALBANY.—Mr. W. M. Hunt is 
engaged in painting two large compositions on the walls of 
the Assembly Chamber in the New State Capitol at Albany. 
The room, which is the largest and finest in the country, is 
entirely walled and vaulted with stone, two noble pointed 
vaults intersecting at right angles in the center of the roof. 
These leave broad tympana above the windows and Mr. 
Hunt is decorating two of them, painting directly upon the 
stone, without using, as is usual in such cases, a plaster 
preparation as groundwork. The subjects are, for the 
north wall, ‘The Flight of Night,” and for the south wall, 
“The Discoverer.’’ The first represents the flight of the 
Powers of Darkness before the advance of modern civiliz- 
ation, and the second, Columbus on his famous voyage. 
An ingenious device has been adapied to secure the 
spirit of the original ca:toons, which were fortunately 
photographed before their destruction in the great Boston 
fire. The figures are thrown from a camera upon the wall 
and traced directly upon the stone. It is easy, of course, 
to shift the position of the camera so that the size and 
relative proportions can be advantageously adjusted. 





A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP.—A movement 
is in progress »:mong the alumni and friends of Lafayette 
College to endow permanently the chair of English and 
comparative Philology in that institution, and to attach 
to it the name of its rresent honored occupant, Prof. F. A. 
March, the famous Anglo-Saxon scholar, and the father, 
it may fairly be said, of the scientific study of the Anglo- 
Saxon language in English and American universities. 
The thorough course which Pret. March established many 
years ago at Lafayette College, and theappearance in 1869 
of his great work, the ‘‘Comparative Grammar of Anglo- 
Saxon,” entitled him to the recognition which he has 
abundantly received at home and abroad as a pioneer in 
point of time, and an authority in point of profound and 
accurate learning, with respect to this most important de- 
partment of linguistic science. We have not so large a 
number of really eminent American scholars that we can 
afford to overlook the merits and achievements of any. In 
a country where there is no sovereign to reward the 
learned with distinctions and decorations the people should 
beall the more swift to recognize and applaud: and the 
well-deserved tribute to Prof. March, under the guise ofa 





permanent stimulus to the study he has done so much to 
create and develop among us, might well, we think, com- 
mand the contributions of all who are interested in 
promoting the highest style of American scholarship. 





RaILway IrRon.—Prof. Thos. Eggleston, in an address be- 
fore the New York Academy of Sciences, ascribed the 
destruction of rails to three causes. 1. Defects in the man- 
ufacture; 2. Improper mechanical or chemical composi- 
tion; and 8. Physical changes. A great many rails are 
made which never should be used, and their defects are 
often invisible. Statistics show that the breakage from 
defects in making increases until they have been used 
eighteen months; then it decreases to zero, and after that 
rails break from different causes. The French government 
stipulates in its contract for rails that flaws shall be planed, 
d:illed, or filed out; that the rails shall not be allowed to 
drop on the ground, but shall be carried by men and slid 
down. The Lyons railroad dces not pay for its rails 
until 15,000 trains have passed over them. The impact of 
the locomotive is apt to break the rail, very much on the 
same principle that is taken advantage of in breaking rail- 
road iron for the manufacture of smaller objects. A nick 
1s made and the workman strikes a blow with his hammer 
at a point between the nick and the place where the rail is 
supported. This will sever the rail at the nicked place. 
Sometimes more than a second intervenes between the 
blow and the fracture. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—The legal tender silver dollar is worth 82 87 cents. 

—Accoruing to Joseph Cook Boston has eight miles of 
grog:-shops. 

—Livingstone is to have a memorial window in West- 
minster Abbey. 

—The postal-car service will be continued next year, and 
may be extended if desired. 

—Congress has passed a bill giving twenty cannon fora 
monument to General Custer. 

—A French steamer sunk by collision in the Mediter- 
ranean on the 19th inst., 150 lives lost. 

—The ‘‘ Herald’ is devoting a column or so every day 
to noniinations for the Bulgarian throne. 

—Two fires in this city last week resulted from the prox- 
imity of gas burners and window curtains, 

—A Toledo somnambulist climbed to the roof of his 
house, fell off, and died of the injuries received. 

—Gold commanded only its face-value in greenbacks on 
Tuesday of last week for the first time in seventeen years. 

—The Ameer’s chief of cavaliry is said to be a herculean 
Irishman, who was formerly in Her Majesty’s 87th Fusil- 
eers. ; 
—According to ‘‘ Punch,” certain London toy dealers no 
longer keep Noah’s Arks, because they are considered too 
denominational. 

—Edison refuses to fix any date for the publication of his 
electric light, but says he has the right idea and is only 
perfecting details. 

—The body of the late Geerge Cruikshank has been re- 
moved from Kensal Green, where it was first interred, to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

—A sawmill, all complete, was stolen by a Montana 
thief, and was among his other assets when the sheriff 
found his bank of deposit. 

—lItalian brigands are holding a wealthy Capuan fora 
ransou of $14,000, Traveling in Italy bids fair to regain 
some of its old romantic features. 

—Chicago accuses St. Louis of suppressing the bona fide 
returns of a recent census because they did not meet the 
expectations of the municipal government. 

—A delegation of publishers has gone to Washington to 
agitate a revision of the just revised Post-office classifica- 
tion of mail matter. Who will revise the revisers? 

—A St. Petersburg dispatch says that the Russian em- 
bassy has been withdrawn from Cabul. That’s a pity. 
They ought to have stayed to welcome the English. 

—A Western physician allowed several inches of stag- 
nant water to stand on his cellar floor, and was much sur- 
prised when his children began to die of diphtheria. 

—Some enterprising manufacturer has sent to India a 
large lot of pocket handkerchiefs printed with large-scale 
maps of Afghanistan. They are very popular in the army. 

—A young Swiss girl, Lina Berger by name, took the 
degree of Ph. D. at the University of Berne, and two 
other girls, an American and an Austrian, passed as 
M. D's, 

—English Literals are about to give a public dinner to 
Lord Duiferin, and it is whispered that his chances for the 
leadership of the party are not altogether in the back 
ground, 

—Three palace cars have been ordered from New York 
for New Zealand. {[t is understood that they are tu be 
used on a through route for the sake of developing the 
country. 

—There is a difference between hot water and steam so 
wide that a new company has been organized to heat the 
city with it. General Spinola’s scheme being regarded as 
inadequate. 

—A strike occurred on the Third Avenue Railroad in 
this city last week, because of the discharge by the com- 
pany of certain officers of the employés’ protective 
association. 

—A valued cotemporary, the ‘‘ Winnipeg Free Press,’ 
has secured for a correspondent a nephew of Sitting Bull. 
The last letter declares that his uncle has no intention of 
moving South. 

—The head and front of the Theosophical Society, con- 











* sisting of Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, have 





sailed for India, taking a phonograph with them for the 
instruction of Eastern magi. 

—A feather cloak, made from the plumage of wild 

ducks, prairie chickens, quail, etc., is on exhibition at St. 
Louis. It is said to contain 88,880 featbers, and only a 
trifle more than a cent is asked for each one. 
*—A Chicago saloon keeper sold a medical student liquor 
that he drank. Then a quarrel ensued in which the stu- 
dent killed the man that had made him mad. This is 
“chickens coming home to roost” with a vengeance. 

—Mr. Jennings. once editor of the ‘*Times’’ and now 
London correspondent of the ‘‘ World,’’ has interviewed 
Miss Hosmer on the subject of her invention, and expresses 
his belief that it will go and revolutionize things in general. 

—The chief pigeon-roost this yearis sai to be in Indian 
Territory, not far from the Missouri line. About forty 
acies are nightly covered by the birds in spite of the raids 
of hunters who kill and carry them away by the wagon 
load. 

—A large quantity of bronze ornaments found near 
Balow in Lusatia are believed to be part of the treasures 
of the old Wendish kings. A tradition had previously ex- 
isted to the effect that such treasures were buried in the 
vicinity. 

—Manhattan Bank affairs have been arranged so that 
business will be resumed. The million and a half of regis- 
tered bonds are all right of ccurse, and it is understood 
that there are hopes of a percentage at least on the rest of 
the plunder. 

—A Vermont boy took shelter in a hollow chestnut tree, 
but fell in so far that he could not climb out. He suc- 
ceeded in enlarging a small knot hole with his fingers 
until it was large enough for him to escape. It took him 
nearly twenty-four hours to do it. 

—A London doctor brought suit against a street railway 
because his horses took fright when the wheels bumped 
over the rails) The court awarded him damages to the 
amount of £42,10s. A New York doctor would hardly be 
as lucky under like circumstances, 

—William Winkley, of Philadelphia, is the right kind of 
a friend for a College to have. He lately sent a check for 
$20,000 to Dartmouth, to be used ad lib., and now follows 
it up with another for 310,000 to found a professorship of 
Anglo-Saxorrand English literature. 

—Some enterprising individual has fitted up three canal- 
boats, one as a furniture factory, one as a sales room and 
one as a storehouse. These he has anchored in the Erie 
Canal at Utica for the winter, and is having such a run of 
custom that the regular dealers are in despair. 

—In spite of the present distress in England it is said 
that in the matter of wages the agricultural laborer is 
better off then ever he was before, if prices are taken into 
theaccount. This is not, however, saying very much, for 
his condition has never been all that the humanitarian 
wish. 

—A long suit tried before Judge Westbrook on the right 
to use the words ‘* Established 1780” as a trade mark has 
just ended. The contestants were leading druggists in this 
city, and by the judge’s decision the firm of Caswell, 
Hazard & Co. alone has the right to use this patent; of 
seniority. 

—Chicago has just remembered the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the opening of its water works with one 
engine. Now there are eight engines, two pumping sta- 
tions, 430 miles of pipe, and the city consumes 50,000,000 
gallons per day. The works have cost $8,344,000, and paid 
an excess of $1,000,000. 

—Why India should be inordinately happy at being 
allowed to defray the expenses of the Afghan war out of 
her own pocket is not altogether clear to the disinterested 
observer. She ought at least to stipulate for a fair shere 
of the glory if she is going to do a good deal of the fight- 
ing and foot the bills, 

—Among the curiosities of tombstone literature is an 
inscription naming the ‘‘ murderers’’ of the deceased, who 
in their turn have sued the owner of the stone for libel. 
The facts are that the two individuals named were sheriff’s 
deputies who shot their prisoner while he was trying to 
could escape from their custody. 

—At midnight on the last day of the year all Swedish 
Government, railway and telegraph clocks are to be 
“synchronized,” that is to say, set together. Time will 
thus be regulated all over the country. This is one ad- 
vantage of having a nation constructed along the merid- 
ians rather than along the parallels of latitude. 

—Some one complained to the Board of Health thata 
“seull” was exhibited in a Broadway show-wi..dow, to 
the detriment of the public health. An investigation 
showed that it was made of papier-maché. It is not ap- 
parent why such a “‘scull’ is not just as detrimental as the 
real article. but the Board declined to interfere. 

—Rosza Sandor, the robber king of Hungary, has just 
died in prison. He came honestly by his calling, for his 
father and grandfather were beth brigands of high standing 
in their profession. He, however, excelled them both in all 
the qualifications that goto make an ideally picturesque 
brigand. Thirty years ago it was not safe to travel in cer- 
tain parts of Hungary without buying a permit from this 
robber chief. In 18/8 he did brave service as a patrict 
leader, and did not finally fall into the hands of the au- 
thorities until 1868 

—A phenomenal architect is said to have turned up at 
Cincinnati in the shape of a nephew of Napoleon First’s 
Marshal Macdonald. He has completed a new workhouse 
within the time specified in the contract, and for $500 less 
than the estimated cost. What a pity that he was not 
familiar with the ways of politicians. He might have 
protracted the job interminably and pocketed four times 
his commission, if he had known the ropes. It must be ex- 
asperating to some of the profession to see such an oppor- 
tunity thrown away. 
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Farm and Garden, 


A SMOTHERED CHRISTMAS GREETING—AT 
ODDS—THE BLUE BUG—A COLLEGE 
NURSERY. 


—F. and G, intended to congratulate its 
readers, in a leisurely way, upon the advent 
of Christmas and the pleasures in its train, 
but the rush of holiday advertising so 
completely swamps, overwhelms, buries, 
drowns, drives out of sight and makes ob- 
livious to the gift-seeking reader all rural 
topics that F. and G. must say in two words, 
‘* Merry Christmas '’—and stop. But by dnd 
by, when the sun wheels north and the scent 
of the spring is in the air, some of you may 
wish to hear more about the growing of 
green things, and the publisher says that F. 
and G. shall grow with all the rest. (There 
seems to be a joke imminent somewhere, but 
whether it hits F. and G. or the other de. 
partments of the Union is uncertain). 

—If doctors sometimes disagree so do hor- 
ticulturists—or perhaps we had better say 
the newspaper fruit-oracles. In one of our 
exchanges we read that Dr. ——— enlarged 
on the great advantage of growing pear-trees 
dwarfed on the quince stuck. In the very 
next paper that we open we are told that 
Mr. has beautiful fruit trees but 
among them were some poor miserable- 
looking trees, which on inquiry proved to 
be on quince stock. So the conciusion was 
to advise ‘‘our readers” not to plant any 
more quince-grafted pear-trees. Butif ‘our 
readers” take both papers which one shall 
they follow ¢ 

—For a year or two past there have been 
intimations that a foe to the potato bug had 
appeared—an insect that preyed upon him 
him for food—but no one has been able to de- 
scribe it. A keen-eyed Seneca Lake farmer 
has recently done it through a correspon- 
dent of the Geneva (N. Y.) ‘‘Gazette,’’ pro- 
ducing at the same time one of the insects, 
which he caught in November attacking a 
potato bug among some potatoes that were 
being taken out of a pit for shipment. He 
calls it a ‘‘ blue bug.”’ Its scientific name is 

Chloenius Emarginatus. It belongs to the 
carabide family, which is carnivorous, and 
destroys many insects hurtful to the farmer 
and gardener. The head of the “ blue bug” 
is black, with green, sub-metallic hues; 
thorax bronze or coppery metallic; wing 
covers black, with the greenish blue sheen of 
a black cock’s feather; legs and feelers light 
reddish brown. Length, half an inch. Is 
found under and among stones and the 
roots of grasses. Runs rapidly; seldom 
flies. Look out for the blue bug next year. 

—Ambherst Agricultural College has a 
nursery of its own, says the “‘ Homestead,” 
which is proving very successful, both as a 
source of income in supplying farmers with 
trees, and as a trial ground for novelties. 
The umbrella pine seed, vollected in Japan 
by President Clark, has done well, and 
thousands of the young trees are now on 
the college grounds. There are several 
varieties of Japanese evergreens, little 
known by the public at large, and twenty- 
three varieties of Japanese maples, exceed- 
ingly attractive on account of their varying 
form and color. Several thousand choice 
evergreens will be grown from cuttings this 
winter, and a thirty-feet addition to the 
propagating house will be used for violets 
and carnation pinks. 

—Collections of Japanese plants are 
steadily increasing. The ‘‘ Prairie Farmer” 
tells about one belonging to a gentleman in 
San Francisco. It numbers two hundred 
plants, all of them evergreens. They illus- 
trate in a marked manner the Japanese 
gardener’s skill, the trees being dwarfed 
and trained into fantastic shapes. An 
evergreen of the spruce species is made to 
take the shape of a cat, a dog, a crane, a 
turtle, a cock, a sparrow, etc., and one 
recognizes them at a glance. A favorite 
design is that of a cocked hat. Many of the 
trees are dwarfed but still retain their natu- 
ralshape. Some of them are only a foot or 
so high, and look like full grown trees as 
seen through a reversed opera-glass. Many 
of these trees are over tifty years old, and 
their knotted, twisted and staimed trunks 
look vecy venerable. There are two tea 
plants, the leaves of which sell for $7 and 
$10 per pound in Japan; a palm from the 
Loo Choo Islands, as delicate as a fern: 
orange trees full of choice fruit; curious 
coo growing in long cords with tassels; 
ouses, pleasure boats and junks made of a 
curious root, very porous in character, and 
in which plants can take root. These latter 
are —— with fe plants so dwarfed as 
never row out o 

ject that forms their poz Poker pe 
a basin is carried Sy thas perolr ten sub- 








stance wherever wanted. Some of 
curiosities are very old, haying beet handed 
down from father to son for many genera- 
tions. The pots in which they grow are 
remarkable specimens of ancient Japanese 
pottery, more beautiful in design and exe- 
cution than the modern porcelain. It is 
said to be the most complete collection ever 
brought to this country. 












POROUS PLASTER. 


' A WONDERFUL REMEDY 
There iso comparison between it and the 
sommon slow acting porous plaster. It is in 
every way superior to all other exte rnal remedies? 
including liniments and the so-called electrical 
appliances. It contains new medicinal eleme mts 
which in combination with rubber. possess the 
nost extraordinary pain relieving, strengthening 
and curative properties. Any physician in your, 
ywn locality will confirm the above statement, 
‘or Lame Back, Rheumatism, Female Weak 
1e88, Stubborn and Ne ‘glecte d Colds and C oughs, 
Diseased Kidne »ys, Whooping Cough, Affections 
of the Heart, and all ills tor which porous plas 
ers are used, it is simply the best known remedy, 
Ask for Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Ke 





10 Other. Sold by Druggists, Sent on receipt o 
rice,25c.by Seabury & Johnson, 21 Platt St.,N.Y 
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The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID Food 
prepared directly from the 


WIIEKAT KERNEL, 
without senna and retaining a 
of its 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state of 
vitalization. 


Nervous Debilitv 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by tbe use of this Food. 











“For the past year I have constantly pre- 
scribed The lanchard Blood and 
Nerve Foed to my patie: ts of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every vase the result bas been exactly that 
claimed by you. It is by far the most valu- 
able and reliable Tonic I have eve ves with. 

EDWAKD SUTTON SMITH, M. 


20 tains Place, ia “York. 
F O O AT LAST 
ASUBSTITUTE FOR D R U G Ss 


FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 
tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 
in its application. 

Tnousands of recoveries from chronic dis- 
eases are reported, where the best medical 
skill has failed. 

Many of the best Physicians throughout the 
country are Disecarding Drugs and using 
the Blenchard Blovud and Nerve Food 
with the most gratifying results, permanently 
reheving all forms of Physical and Meniai 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Pati« nt, sufferers from Malarial or 
Blvod Polsoning, together with the entire 
list of complaints peculiar to the Female 
Sex, find in the use of this Food sure and 
speedy relief. 





New YORK, November 26, 1877. 

Dr. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
year [| hav vn mgr your various prepara 
tions of Food Cure, and. feel happy to say they 
bave met my most sanguine expectations, 
viving to patients long enfeebled by bieod 
poisom, chronic disease, or over drug dosing 
the needed nutrition and nerve force. 

Pror. CLEMENCE 8 LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospital for 
Women, New York City. 
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MONTAGUE ST., 


27,000 VOLUMES. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS $5 PER ANNUM, 


OPEN DAY 


Bulletin of New Books of 
The second Part of the Reference Catalogue 
—Pages 401 to SO2—Now Ready. 


AND 





A HINT for the HOLIDAYS 


A Year’s Membership in the Brooklyn Library, 


OPPOSITE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


300 PERIODICALS. 
1878 Now Ready. 


PAYABLE QUARTERLY, IF DESIRED. 


HVENING. 





INN BROS., Cc ‘arriage Makers. Factor 
47.49. 5 undgt BERGEN ST.; KEPOSITORY bs 
ano 200 FLATBUSH AV. + Dear ith Ay., Brookivu. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car 
ringes at reduced prices. C.-upes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaet ns, doct rs’ phaetons. oat £8 | 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h nd. 
We «4 50 apply the rubber-cusbioned axies to bot 
new and already in use 


TROY LAUNDRY. 
COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 





just rece'ved. Shirts made to order trom $1 up. 
213 F ulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


Mme. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton Street, 
Importer of FINE MILLINERY GoopDs, 
LATHST NOVEL ‘1 #8 © natantiy phan» at rea- 
sonable prices. hk. jateimmne d Goods i all era 


“nd qualities A 2» Line ot MOT IRNING 
GooDs. 428 ‘Fulton Street. Braoui lyn, 


QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


were China and Glas- Goods, Majolica, 

Wedgwood and Fayence Ware, fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 Siute ™.. C hicago, 
A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 








Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
phed with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
ottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turnishea, 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


A New Assortment of Fal! ano Winter Giods | 


Manx Fesding Bottle, 


Patented July 4, 1876. and October 31, 1876. 
Improved Pat., Oct. 1, 1878. 
Always right side up, every 
pert can be cle«ned with tbe 
finger. The Manx has 
just been improved, and 
is now the only pertect 
Feeding Bottle, Ask your 
ITURKRIBE Por it order from 
manufacturer. Priee 50 cts. 
Agenis wanted, Se =e Loy 

cir ularacd price-'ist 
ber gvois. C. B, DIC Ke 
| INSON, 319 Adams St., Brooklyn, NS. Y. 


ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality ot 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


___ 121 ATLANTIC AVE... Broc ykivn, N. _Y¥. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 

EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork. 
Asi f r BURT'S ~HUES, and no- 
tive the stamp on the sulean> tim. 
ing, bearing the name «f Kdwin 
(, Burtin full. such gvoas are 
genuine and warranted. send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are tis Special Ag’ts, 
for their Iliustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price List 
Goods for- 

















ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
attention, 








AGENTS WANT ED. 


every Agent, Canvasser, Trader, or Spec- 
ulator who reaos this will send us their 
name and address on a p stal cara at 
once we wi'l send free a specimen copy 
of AGENTS’ JOURNAL. It telis you who 
keeps the vest seliing Goods ter you to 








handle. It saves you from Fraucs, 
Swindlers, Ac., Gives you valuubie sug- 
gestt) ne relating to canvuseing. Full of 
funpby anecdotes and spicy st_ries, &c. 


Address 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 


WANTED! MEN AND WOMEN 


Of ability, in meg terr'tory for the Great 
vok« f the Season, 


PICTORIAL °* "4°" MARVELS 


Art, Science, Discovery, Travel, Adventure, &c. 


Fall Page Bngravings and Colored Plates. %0 
ruyal octavo paves. Takes at sight! lerms free. 


J. H. EARLE, Boston and Cincinnati. 








Hundreds of cases of Bright's Di 
of the Kidneys’ ave been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Diseases it 
is almosta specific. Physica! and Mental De- 
bility from the us of Alechol,Opium and 
Tobacco or from any unnamabie cause, find 
in this Food a na: ural and potent remedy. 


For the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup- 
plying the waste vf the brain resulting from 
r that will enable him to do better and 

more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental strain. 

As a remedy for loss of Appetite one 
want of vigor, physical and mental, 
children, this Food has no rival. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5 00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Or Sent by Express on receipto Price. 





ANDOVER THEOLWUGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Maass., March 29, 1878. 
Your life Food is an excellent thin I have 
no hesitation, after a thorough tria ‘of it, in 
recommetding it in cases of chronic dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration. 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 





THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now receiving such popular ap- 
preciation is clearly set forth in a 64 page 
pamphlet which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





S2isS CIORTICON 


New Im DAN and C 


LAcier 


ANTERM SLIDES. 
J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

= convenience and efficiency, "for private or 

for public use, they stand 


Circulara free. Cataiorucs 10cta 
eyionticon Mannal,é6th Fd 75cta. 
plendid Outfits at Bottom prices 


The most 
remarkabie 
BLUING over 


ter ucec 
May be A dE 








Samples 
by woes Ai ‘centa. 
J. BRIDE & CO. 


lenis ~BLUE 
for several fi-st-class [lus 


AGENTS WANTE trated Sunscription Boks 


Special terrtory assign*d. Descriptive Circulars 
with terms, mailed on applicetion t. J, B. Lippin 
eott & Co. (Subserption Dep’t). Punrs. Philace p's 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is the simplest, easiest running 
fastest and most perfect press et 
invented, and guaranteed to be 
} M Thoroughly Reliable 
oD L Any smart boy can manage it, and 
io hundreas of dollars worth of work — It saves 
5usiness men all their printing bills. esses as low 
1s $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. Rotary 
foot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 
and a Prize — awarded at the Paris Exposition. 


a? Lea 
| of andso ao 















Press of the World. 

trated 124 page book, entitled 

now" TO PRI. ook cone of the PRINTER'S GUIDE, 

with full Angee | mailed for 10 cents. Address 

J. W. p UGHADAY & CO., Inventors and "gy fre. 
No. 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 









ING PAYS BEST 


_ Bree Landa 
higan at from 
on easy terms 


| pnmey 


r. i Soc ate 
$2 to &S pe 
of payment. 


acres of Cho ‘ands is 
200. 0004S: iY eaaner iste tit ee 
& 1 for illustrated pamphie 
v oT. BA RNES Land Com.,L. Mich 





HUMAN HAIR GOD. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. "\ 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashtonabie and convenient Manifold, the 
Sty'ish Coquet Coiffure and all the potest Parisian 
Novelties fur arrangipg ‘he hair. 20 page Lilus- 
trate) Catalogue free, Send for it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N. Y. 
Established 17 years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poison: us ingredients; beautifies and 
pr: motes the gruwtn of Muir; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price #1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORINC. 


Justly celebrated for restoriag grey hair to its 
am c Jor, strepr athening the ro ts. and as a 
dressing is unsurpasse® 1° producing # soft and 

glossy appewrance. Price $1.50. Memutecwuses 
Solely by H. JULIAN, 301 Cunai st., N. 


HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA Pl : LS 


cLERY *DR. C, W. BENSON, a practis- Pl 
ing pbysicin, at Nv. 106N. Eu- Pl 
taw st., Baltimure, Md, (who PI 
has paid much attestion to PIL 
nervous diseures), has discor- Pi 
ere that Matractot Ceiery and ft 
I 
i 
1 
1 











BEKEKEEOLELEEERERED 


Cham mile com ined ina cer- 


Cc I 
CELERY l 
CELERY J 
CELKRY Ll 
CKLERY Ll 
CELERY Ll 
CeL*kY PILL 
CKLERY tain prop rtioo invariably PLLI 
CELBKY cures enher bili us, dys epte, PILI 
CELERY berveus, or sick beaduche, Pll. 
CELERY peursigia. ano nervy: usness PILL 
CELE+Y This ts a triumph in medical P LL 
CELERY chemistry, an: srafferers ail PLLI 
CELERY cver the country are orderng PLL 
CKELEKY by mail. He prepares it n piiis PLLL 
CELERY at ec. per box. Tue coctcor is PILL 
CELERY largely known and highly re- PILL 
CELERY 68 ected in Baltimore.’ — Lp. iLL 
CELERY Meth. PLiLLSs 


Office, 106 N. Eutaw St.,Baltimore,Md. 


For sale by all wholesale and retail one 
gists, or will be sent, post-paid, to a > 
dress on receipt of price by the Prop etor. 


\ )EDDING CANOPIES, Dancing C1 ths, 
an? Camp Chairs wv let tor Moterterngpents, 

at Low Prices at SKELTON’S AWNING, N 

BANNER +p FI AG FACTORY, 1274 Broad- 





way, between 32d and 33d Ste., } ew York, 
Orders by Mail, promptly atvended tu. 
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Edison's Electric Lamp 
Is not Perfected, but the 
ee PATENT 


inary _ 


And is_ the most 
perfect Study or Li- 
brary Lamp now 
made in tbis or any 
foregn country. 
Try it and be con- 
vinced Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

For sale in Brook- 
lyp by GEO. POOLE 
& SONS, Fulton S1.; 
‘ VINGTON BROS., 


Murray St.; . 
LETTE MANF’G Co., 
6 2 Broadway ; E. P. 
GLEASON MANF’G 
fo., Mercer and 
: : Houstoc Sts. 

— And dealers in all 
No, 32—SINGLE LAMP. parts of the coun 
No. 314— DOUBLE LAMP. try. . 


Cleveland Non-Explosive Lamp Co., 


No. 42 Barclay Street, New York, 
(UP STAIRS.) 
FACTORY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


(801 C.F.A.HINRICHS. 1878 
10,000 TOYS, 











Glassware 
Bric -a- Brac 


:|Brass and Enameled Iron Ware; Black Walnut, 
j| Plain and Painted Woodenware; also Fancy Goods, 


© — Fancy Goods|} 


ST E E L aa | a OM, on Teautys 
of 35 Cis, Ack your Stasion- 
| P ENS. Firion, Biakeman, Taylor & C0. 
) NEW YORK. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Will be appreciated all the more if it is USEFUL 
as wellas BEAUTIFUL. Goods of this class—such 
as Tableware in Plain or Decorated China, Glass- 
ware, Cutlery, Silverware and Household Goods, 
Fire Sets and Stands, Brushes, Hardware; Copper, 


Smoking Sets, Cologne Sets, Bohemian Glassware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, and thousands of articles both 
useful and beautiful, AT VERY LOW PRICES 
—can be selected at E. D. BASSFORD’S GREAT 
HOUSEFURNISHING EMPORIUM, Cooper In- 
stitute, New York City. Goods promptly shipped 
or delivered by our wagons same dav selected 
any part of city or vicinity. : 











In 20 Numbers, of superior 
ngish muke, suited to every 
style of A Sample of 


o 








AT RETAIL. 





§ ST. GERMAIN LAMP 


(ORIGINAL), 





Best in the World 
Reeeived the * Mud- 








al of Superior! t 
the Ameri< { 
tute Fa’ 








Goods Sent r { 


29,3hand 42! ‘. ¥ 


oh 8 i. 
am & be: w] au WV w 


» FINISH. 
» New York, 
wn, Conn, 


a!| Loading Dealers. 


USiG BOXES 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 


ze y ffesic,; Boxes, $1.00 and above, 
| read : playi ng ‘2, OF and’ tunes, 
rom to 0 tunes, 
he my why HARM: NIK, patented by us, 
surpasses ‘n tone any ether et le made. 

The ¢ OUPLED MAINSPhING Music Box, pat- 
ented by us, wi! piay twice as .ong without wind- 
ing as any other atyle 

The 1 TK KRCHANGEABL E CYLINDER Music 
Box, patented by us. With this Styie you can buy 
from — tu a thousand cylinders. The number is 


limicle 
'M. J. PAILLARD & co., 
680 Broadway, New York. 
Music Boxes Repaired. 








NATIONAL 


>. Printers’ Warehouse, 
a —— ST., N.Y. 


-uperiptend’t. 
HENKY Sahin Pi oprietor. 


Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large, 


i= Catalogues of 12 8 
=== mailea for 15 cents, ms 








Presents for vee 


PECK & SNYDEHS AMERICAN@ 
cCLuB SKATE 4 








es va ! 


Spe 






























OSA ( 


L. SMITH HOBART, President. JOHN C. MOSS, Superintendent. 


RELIEF PLATES, 


For Newspaper, Book and Catalogue Illustrations. Engraved in Metal, bya new Photo- 
Chemical Method from all kinds of Prints, Pen Drawings, Original igns, Photographs, etc., 
much cheaper than Wood Cuts. ese plates have a perfectly smooth ot eA —" 
face, and the linesare as deep, as even and as sharp as they could possibly be cut 
hand. We guarantee that they will print satisfactorily on wet or dry paper, and on any AB 
where type or wood cuts can so be printed. Electrotypes can be made from them in the 


usual way. 
ARTIFICIAL LICHT. 


We have just introduced this important facility which enables us to prosecute our work 
in cloudy weather, and to push through burried orders in the night, 


Our plates are now used by the patocton! publishers and manufacturers in 
every State in the Union. 


Send stamp for illustrated Circular. 


WILHELM & CRAEF, 
1152 Broadway, 
Near 27th Street. New York. 


Paris Nouveautées 


PORCELAIN & FAYENCE 


At very Low Prices, 
SUITABLE 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
Holiday Presents. 
ART AND 


evaweleo TILES, 





Japanese Porcelain and Art Pottery. 
We respectfuliy invite 
our Friends and the Pub- 
lic to exumine our st:.ck 

- beaut: 













Oure, “iigetion is espec- 
tally rich t 

KAGA WARE 
THE MOST EXQUISITELY 
BEAUTIFUL OF ALL 
JAPANESB PORCELAINS. 
4 = as ip OLY AND 


BATSUMA AND KIOTO 

FALENCK, Nagasaki, Arita, and UOwari Porcelain, 
Brenzes, Cloisunné Enamels, Ouri: 8, &c. 
The mejor ty of these Porcelains, &c.. were paint- 
ed and finished yeurs age, by artists who only aim- 
ed to produce ~ aborately finished articles, withous 
regurd to tim “4 
and pot mtended ‘for export; cannot nuw 5] 

Ercsnees in — ual ee and wiill therefore De 

highly prized by collecto 




















‘Ts need not feel "under any Obligation to 
pasenese. a goods wil! rang freely shown to all, CHINA WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
reine PERICES VERY MODERATE. ART POTTERY JUST IMPORTED. 





Also, The Campbell Brick and Tile Co.’s 
Encaustic and. Geometrical Fiocor Titles, 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


s@ SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO. 


577 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 


Manrafacturers of and Dealers in 


Mirrors and Fine Cabinet Work 


Of every description, including 
Mantle-Pieces, Doers, and Trimmings; 
Also Importers of 


French and German Looking-Glass Plates, 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 
: Nos. 48, 50. 52, and 54 Murray-st., 
“ana Chinese &crcelain, Glassware: Re, ke, wee” 
Established since 1835. 


SYPHER & CO., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, UF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES,; CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
wth a Large Collectivn of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe 








SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


Have shown themselves so far superior to all 
others in excelience of pr gremengnew elas- 
ticity of touch, beauty of tone and great 
durability, that they are now earnestly sought 
for by all persens desiring the 

VERY BEST PIANOS. 


Low Prices. Kasy Terms, 
CAUTION: No Decker Pianos genume unless marked 
DECKER BROTHERS, 

NEW YORK, 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y- 





No. 





WE HAVE THE 
LARCEST ASSORTMENT 


INDIA RUBBER 


OVERSHOES 


India Rubber Goods 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 


HODGMAN & CO., 
27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 
Established 1838. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 








THE PEREECTED TYPE- : 


ar wae eerie | 
fn 
we Al 
” anh vente! " 


The Most Acceptable Holiday Gift to a Minister. 


Taking the place of, it gives relief from al| 
the ep ysical troubles engeudered by the pen. 
Writing my ee as fast as the pen, it 
quiokene the b 

Making large ROMAN characters, which can 
be distinctiy read in dimly-lighted pulpits, it 
saves the eyes and helps the elocution. 

In the mental process of composition it is as 
fully absorbed as the pen or pencil, one work- 
ing vith it instinctively in a short time. 
Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York City; 
. Or ve of $ 
FAIRBANKYS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES. 
Sole Agents for the World. 


TALBOT’S 


Asthma and Catarrh Remedy. 


Havine yg many years a age Asthma, I ex- 
mente by oc na roe da herbs and 
fonating the meat: tclne. I fartunatel; += sag a 
sure cure for Asthma, Catarrh and Hay 
Warranted to relieve any case of Astima Instant- 


ly, 80 the patient can lie down to sleep, 
By mail, $1 per box. 


J. TALBOT, 


DEPOT, 60% WARREN STREET, N.Y. 











[ORUG aid ali-wmele ae 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
excinde 
a 


entirely COLD drafts and 


D 
to" Enclose 25 cts. for samples, 
612 BROADWAY.NY. 








No, 593 BROADWAY. AT LOWEST PRIOES. 




















